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Pathways  to  Membership:  Socialization  to  Work* 
John  Van  Maanen   M.  I.  T. 

This  chapter  addresses  selected  aspects  of  what  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  almost  universal  process  in  Western  societies,  organ- 
izational socialization.   The  focus  is  the  occupational  milieu  a 
young  person  enters  into  on  a  full-time  basis  after  having  more 
or  less  completed  a  period  of  formal  schooling  at  the  secondary 
or  post-secondary  level.   In  temporal  terms,  the  everyday  work 
setting  can  perhaps  only  be  challenged  by  the  family  environment 
as  the  locusof  adult  behavior.   For  most  people,  work  is  far 
more  than  forty  hours  out  of  their  week,  it  represents  a  routinized 
pattern  of  thought  and  action  that  at  least  partially  determines 
one's  way  of  life.   It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  suggest  that 
the  work  one  does  and  wnere  they  do  it  exercises  significant 
influence  over  the  choices  one  makes  concerning  where  one  will  live, 
with  whom  one  will  associate,  what  one  will  consider  important, 
and  even  what  one  will  become.   Everett  Hughes's (195 8)  often 
quoted  remark  makes  this  point  well:   "A  man's  work  is  as  good 
a  clue  as  any  to  the  cause  of  his  life,  his  social  being  and  his 
identity." 


*This  paper  will  appear  as  Chapter  16  in  Samuel  Messick  (ed.), 
Development  in  Young  Adulthood.  San  Francisco:   Jossey-Bass, 
forthcoming. 
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In  crePxeral ,  social  theorists  have  c"esicnated  the  social  and 
psychcloaical  adjustrents  of  inci'^'-iduals  to  treir  work  settings 
as  occupational  socialization  ("core,  1969).   Yet,  the  historical 
facts  of  rocern  life  suacest  chat  v/s  live  in  an  "er.ployee  society." 
In  1971,  for  exar.ple,  almost  90  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
United  States  were  employed  bv  organizations  and  this  nercentage 
has  been  steadily  en  the  increase  for  the  last  century  (Tausky, 
1975).   Throughout  this  chapter,  the  ter^'.  organizational  social- 
ization will  be  preferred  to  the  terF'  occunational  socialization 
because  it  directs  attention  to  the  ^^cr^.inant  setting  in  v/hich 
the  process  occurs.   Althouch  the  two  socialization  nrocesses 
are  obviously  interdependent,  the  position  taken  here  is  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  socialization  ^^etting  are  far  rr.cre  crucial 
to  the  eventual  outcorr.es  of  the  process  than  are  the  specific 
occupational  attributes  to  be  incu.'ca'e,ci. 

Organizational  socialization  refers  to  the  way  in  which  people 
learn  the  values,  ncrr.s ,  and  recruired  behaviors  necessary  to 
function  as  a  m.enber  of  an  organization.   It  deals  therefore  v/ith 
the  rr.anner  in  which  individuals  are  processed  in  or'^anizations 
such  that  they  are  able  to  distinguish  appror^riate  fror  inaporo- 
priate  conduct , good  ■^rcra.'bad  perforriance  ,  accentable  fron  unacceptable 
action,  and  so  forth.   Orranizational  socialization  involves 
therefore  the  learninc  of  a  specific  work  culture  and  is  conceotu- 
alized  here  ririparily  in  social  or  infcrr.atirnal  terras,  not 
individual  or  behavioral  ones.   This  is  '~'erelv  to  sar'  that  I  ar. 


r.ore  concerns:"  in  this  ei^say  with  the  various  -orr.s  of  org;?.ni- 

-ational  socialization  rather  than  the  distinctive  rav;  r.aterials 

that  fill  these  -f^crrs.   ."ly  central  assijr.Dtion  is  sir.ply  thar 

people  are  ^.if f erentially  socializec'  not  only  because  peor.ls  are 

-different  but  also,  and  oerhaps  of  far  r.'ore  iir.portance ,  because 

1 
organizational  processes  differ. 

There  are  several  acvantaces  of  viewina  organizational  social- 

i::!arion  in  this  fashion.   First,  it  erphasizes  the  socially 

accuired  and  shared  inforr.aticr.  available  to  all  or  at  least  ?-ost 

organizational  rerbers  as  opposed  to  the  individual  and,  at 

tir.es,  idiosyncratic  beliefs  held  by  different  crcranizational 

T^er.bers .   Socialization  can  be  seen  then  frcr  a  n-.ore  aeneral  or 

collective  petscective  than  would    otherv;ise  be  the  case. 

Second,  it  directs  relatively  greater  attention  tov/ard  the 

acents  or  senders  of  the  organizational  culture  than  to  the 

recruits  or  receivers.   This  helps  to  correct  what  sor^e  observers 

have  called  a  "recipient  bias"  in  tbe  study  of  social  influence 

(■.'ills,    1255;    Van   I^Iaanen,    1976;    ::orti~.er    and    SinrjT.ons,    1973). 

Third,  a  focus  on  organizational  culture  necessarily  venerates 

concern  ^or  the  way  infonr.ation  is  trans-bitted  fror  one  generation 

of  oraanizational  participants  to  the  next.   Tbus  organizational 

stability  (or  instability)  can  be  viev;ed,  at  least  partially,  as 

a  product  of  the  specific  socialization   practices  utilized  by 

individuals  and  groups  within  the  organization.   Finall",  the 
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informational  or  cultural  approach  suggests  that  socialization 
is  not  a  discrete  process  that  occurs  once  and  for  all  at  a 
particular  period  but  is  a  continuous  process  that  occurs  through- 
out an  individual's  career  within  an  organization.   Indeed,  from 
entry  to  exit,  a  person's  career  within  an  organization  represents 
a  series  of  transitions  from  one  position  or  social  role  to  another 

and  any  given  transition  may  demand  relatively  mild  to  severe 

2 
adjustments  on  the  individual's  part.   But,  it  is  also  the  case 

that  socialization  is  most  obvious  and  perhaps  most  telling 
when  one  first  joins  an  organization  --  the  outsider  to  insider 
passage.   It  is  during  the  period  of  initiation  into  an  organiza- 
tional role  wherein  most  learning  is  likely  to  occur  and,  as 
such  this  period  is  also  likely  to  be  more  lively,  exciting  and  un- 
comfortable  for  the  individual  than  during  other  transition  periods. 

On  Learning  to  Work 

Mov/'.M  into  the  workplace  for  the  first  time  requires  the 
learning  of  a  new  social  role.   It  implies  that  one  may  not  only 
learn  new  attitudes,  values,  and  behaviors  but  also  that  one  may 
be  forced  to  relinquish  old  ones  as  well.   Such  learning  and 
unlearning  is  what  Schein  (1968)  refers  to  as  "the  price  of  member- 
ship."  The  transition  into  the  workplace  therefore  puts  an 
individual  in  a  situation  of  some  anxiety  which  can  only  be  reduced 

by  learning  the  functional  and  social  requirements  of  the  new 

4 
role  as  quickly  as  possible.   This  learning  does  not  of  course 
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occur  in  a  social  vacuum  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  official 
or  administrative  versions  of  what  is  required  in  the  new  role. 
Any  person  crossing  the  membership  boundry  into  the  organization 
is  particularly  vulnerable  to  clues  on  how  to  proceed  that 
originate  in  the  interactional  zone  that  surrounds  them.   Thus, 
colleagues,  superiors,  subordinates,  clients,  friends,  relatives, 
and  other  associates  support  and  guide  the  individual  who  is 
learning  a  work  role.   They  help  interpret  the  events  the  person 
experiences  such  that  the  person  can  eventually  take  action  in 
the  new  situation  and,  ultimately,  they  provide  the  person  with 
a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  competence  (or  failure  and  incom- 
petence) . 

The   view    taken  in  this  chapter  is  that  when  one  moves 
into  the  work  world  for  the  first  time  there  is  likely  to  be  at 
least  some  surprise  or  what  Hughes  (1958)  calls  "reality  shock"  in 
store  for  the  individual.   When  persons  undergo  such  a  transition, 
regardless  of  the  information  they  already  possess  about  the  to-be- 
assumed  work,  their  a  priori  understanding  of  that  role  will  un- 
doubtedly change  in  either  a  subtle  or  dramatic  fashion.   As 
William  James  observed  long  ago,  "knowledge  about"  and  "knowledge 
of"  a  phenomena  imply  quite  different  levels  of  meaning.   No 
matter  how  well  prepared  an  individual  may  be  educationally  or  by 
virtue  of  family  experience,  becoming  a  full-time  member  of  a 
work  organization  will  upset  one's  everyday  order  of  things. 
Matters  concerning  friendship,  time,  purpose,  demeanor,  competence, 
self-image,  personal  values,  and  so  forth  are  suddenly  made 


probleratic.   The  incTivi'r'us.l  rust  bull-''  a  set  o:^  rr.ic'elires  tc 

e:"nlain  e.nc.   nal'.s  reanincful  the  r.yraic  of  activities  chserve^I  to 

be  coing  en  in  the  work  settin<7.   To  corre  to  knov;  an  orc-e.nization 

and  act  v.-ithin  it  i-plies  that  a  oerson  has  ceve'loT^ec  sc^e  rules, 

orincicles,  an<^  unc'erstanrincs  for  interr^retina  the  various 

cersonal  experiences  that  are  asscciatec  vith  carticipatina  in  a 

rriven  sphere  of  work. 

A  useful  T'/a'"  of  consi'f erir.c  this  T^rolrler"  is  to  analvze  the 

~anner  in  v.-hich  people  builc  a  perspective  or,  i-'ore  scecif ically, 

a  situational  cefinition  to  orcer  their  view  cf  the  work  world. 

In  everyday  life,  to  have  '^efired  a  situation  reans  that  the  social 

actor  has  developed  certain  notions  re-rardinc  the  role  he  or  she 

is  to  enact  in  that  situation.   To  define  a  situation  is  to  be 

able  tc  say  the  one  "knows''  what  is  n-oinc  on  around  one's  self. 

In  a  sense,  situational  definitions  represent  corr-.onsense  theories 

about  particular  a'ld  recurrent  occasions  such  that  the  person 

can  construct  certain  lines  of  action  accordina  to  what  he  or  she 

5 
considers  to  be  proper  for  such  occasionsT 

The  specific  content  of  situational  definticns  learned  during 

a  period  of  orcranizational  socialization  oan  he  analvticallv 

L 

broken  dov/n  in  terrs  of  its  sociote'^foral  oronerties.   This  is 
merely  to  say  that  in  order  for  people  to  take  reaninrrful  action 
in  the  work-nlace,  they  must  first  be  able  to  sav  where  they  are 
presently  located,  where  they  wish  to  go,  and  how  they  clan  to  c:e.t 
there.   i"nd,  in  order  to  ^ake  such  strateric  chcices,  a  situational 
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cefiniticn  is  recuirerl  to  inform  t':e  incfividusl  as  to  the  social 

5':-acs  within  v'hich  thev  rust  act  ss  v;ell  as  the  social  tine  deer.ed 

appropriate  for  such  actions  to  take  place.   First,  consider 

social  space. 

In  any  interactional  settincr,  participants  have  respective 

parts  of  roles  tc  play.   t-^hen  novinc  ir  and  cut  of  the  various 

interpersonal  secr.ents  of  an  crcanization ,  the  r^arts  people  olay 

represent  the  se-rments  of  the  social  structure  that  nevcorsrs 

r.ust  corritivelv  organize  or  ~a.TD  if  thev  are  to  fullv  "articirate 

^.. 

as  nenbers  of  the  oraanizaticn .   Once  napned.  these  parts  or  roles 
provide  guidelines  for  individual  action  and  expectation  such 
that  the  individual  cains  at  least  sore  i-'^ea  of  the  behavior  that 
is  r e'or esen t a^t iv e  of    other  oerscns  in  the  settinc  and  also  sctt:s. 
idea   of  the  behavior  that  others  in  the  settira  v;ould  be  lihely 
to  internret  as  ccina  bevond  the  pale.   For  instance,  vhen  t'.'o 
previously  unaccruainted  individuals  core  together  to  conduct 
business,  pass  the  tire,  or,  rore  generally,  enter  into  sore 
exchancre  that  reruires  the  give  and  take  of  joint  activity,  both 
r.ust  infer  vrhether  or  not  the  other's  appearance,  cestur?s,  and 
utterances  are  tvoical  of  sore  other  grouD  or  catecory  of  persons 
with  which  each  has  previously  had  pcre  e:-perience  (real  or 
vicarious)  .   Ones  the  other  is  typed,  then  a  collection  of  r.ore 
or  less  appropriate  responses  can  be  rarshalled  out  by  the  parti- 
cipants to  order  the  interaction.   This  allov;s  a  rcle  for  the 
other  to  emerge  as  v;ell  as  providinc  one's  self  with  a  proper  rcle 
to  pla^'. 


Tc  constrv.ct  a  sit'jaticnal  def  ir.iticn  ""-eans,  ir  r<art ,    that 
cr.s  czr.   ncr~£liz£  the  situation  such  that  it  beccr.es  seen  as  a 
situation  of  a  certain  h.inc. .   For  exar.-.ole ,  v;hsn  one  answers  a 
]:ncch  on  the  ccor  ano  discovers  a  strar.crer  on  their  oorcr  ^  they 
a.re  typically  ill  a.r  ease,  unccrfortahle ,  an^  unsure  of  hcv;  to 
act  until  they  can  tyne  the  strancer  as  beinc-  of  a  certain  kind  -- 
a  salesperson,  a  pollster,  a  reliaious  erissary,  cr  perhaps  a 
passing  r.otorist  in  trouble.   ^"orr'alizir.c  the  situation  allows 
a  culturally  clear  fra-'e  of  reference  to  J'e  built  arounc  it. 
?j\c- ,    xrithin  such  a  :*^rane,  ceople  can  rcre  cr  less  prec.ict  how 
another  shoulc  act  anc  corresoondinalv  Irc'  the''  ?hculc5  act.   To 
have  norrr'.alizef"  a  situation  ireans  also  thar  since  the  person  can 
sense  e.r.   orcer  behind  an  appearance,  the  indlvicual  will  be  able 
to  detect  occurances  '•/hich  fall  outside  ncrral  patterns.   '^ouncries 
for  ap-nrouriate  behavior  can  then  be  said  to  exist.   The  learning 
of  these  behavioral  bourdriss  is  therefore  a  central  task  for  the 
individual  when  first  entering  a  V7crh  organization. 

A  cood  exanple  in  this  regard  is  found  in  David  Sudnow's 
(1965)  classic  study  of  the  situational  definitions  used  by 
public  defenders  tc  order  their  work  li^'es.   In  brief,  Sudnow 
found  that  v/ithin  the  orcanizational  culture  of  a  particular 
public  defender's  office,  all  crimes  were  classified  by  PDs  into 
"typical"  and  "atypical"  catecories.   P.ourhly  ?0  percent  o:^  the 
case  load  v/as  comprised  of  the  normal  variety  involving  Ioa?- 
status  defendants,  crires  ac-ainst  property,  no  violence  associated 
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v;ith  the  corariission  of  the  crire,  and  so  on.   The  cases  v/hich 

fell  under  this  i-terpretive  frai-^.e  of  reference  vrere  then  handled 

routinely  with  all  PDs  follov^inr  a  learned  but  fa^iiliar  and  rather 

r.undane  niea  -  barcainina  reci'oe.   These  "rorr'al  crirr.es"  were  not 

so  r.uch  worked  as  they  were  orrcessed  accordina  to  a  pre— existina , 

largely  taken-for-granted  plan.   Actions  taken  by  the  ?Ds  en 

cases  fallina  outside  the  norrality  structure  were,  hcv?ever ,  far 

less  oredicable .   Each  "^D    seened  to  handle  ther.  in  his  or  h.er 

cv.Ti  h.ichly  individuali::ed  fashion  indicating  that  the  situational 

definitions  associcted  v^ith  the  atypical  cases  v-ere  constructed 

idiosyncraticallv ,  based  oresunblv  upon  v/hatever  ri.i.erits  or  dererits 

could  be  ^ca'^  into  or  rrleaned  frcir.  a  particular  case  by  a 

particular  public  defender. 

"■■'hat  this  e:-:ar.r>le  highlights  beyond  the  norralizaticn  nro- 

cedures  individuals  learn  during  the  early  stages  of  their 

organizational  careers  is  the  fact  that  their  learned  work  per- 

soectives  have  also  a  probabilistic  dinensicn  built  into  them.. 

""r-    class-' ■'^•''  soir.ethinc  -~s  tvnical  or  nomal  is  to  sucrcest  that 

.....  ^ 

the  person  has  learned  to  have  a  particular  e::pectaticn  in  nind. 
It  suraests  too  that  individuals  assess  the  probability  of  an 
event  as  they  do  the  event's  nomality  and  that  this  assessrent 
enters  into  the  definition  o-  the  situation  as  well.   T'-us ,  a 


nanacer  observed  to  be  in  the  office  typing  a  letter  ray  well 


>-£ 


atvnical  -/er  still  -terfectlr^  norr^al  i-^  it  car  be  deterrdned  that 
the  person  is  t-^^inc  as  a  result  c-^  a  ter-.'^orar-'y  ^hcrtaTe  o-^  clerical 
■personnel.   "he  occurrence  r.av  be  rare  but  nonetheless  it  is  to 
be  expected  under  the  circiristances .   ^"or^alizsticn  ir-plies  there- 
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"zcre    that  the  in.-f ivic.ual  has  at  least  sone  ic'ea  of  the  ''■''•-" 
that  lier  h'^hirf.  ~.r.  oJ:  serve c  oatterr.  cf  acticr. ,  an  icea   "rroun^lac 
of  course  '-'ithiri  th'^  specific  crTanizaticnc.l  culture  of  ^-/'hich 
the  incivicual  is  a  rrerr^ber.   Situational  cef initior.s  carr"  v.-ith 
ther. ,  then,  everycay  theoretical  notions.   In  other  vcrhs ,  to 
define  a  situation  is  to  also  be  able  to  assicn  certain  ruc-ir.entary 
cause-effect  unc  erstanf.incrs  to  the  situation's  occurence. 

■'otivational  scheres  ascribed  to  persons  ere,  fror.  this 
'-"ersriective ,  rather>\e::planatory  fevices.   ^ichtly  or  v-'roncly,  -chey 
allow  persons  to  ral'.e  r^eanincful  that  '.-.'hich  surrounds  the:;..   For 
ey?T"ple,  Tost  rcoKie  policemen  soon  learn  tliat  arcng  their  colleagues 
in  the  organization  are  those  characterize^  as  "cabbacres," 
cevoic.  of  drive  or  ambition  ,  v/ho  seer    to  v/ant  nothing  at  c.ll  to 
do  v;ith  the  varh  involved  in  police  v.'crk  (V'sn  '"aanen,  l?7Sa)  . 
"Cabbages"  are  seen  as  those  officers  who  wish  to  rayirize  their 
'oersonal  safety,  their  economic  security,  their  blenish-free 
service  record.   Fiirilarly,  in  industrial  settings,  nev;  forerr.en 
rust  contend  with  workers  who"^  they  learn  to  see  as  "trouble- 
nakers"  or  "attitude  probleris."   Such  types  are  seen  to  ccntaninate 
the  otherwise  "good  workers,"  thus  slowdc^Ti's,  horseplay,  absenteeisr; , 
and  sorr. etirr.es  outright  sabotage  can  ther.  be  "understood"  by  the 
nev;  foreir.an  and  assigned  casual  root. 

Aside  fror.  learning  the  nor^.al  forr^.s  that  are  associated  v/ith 
one's  involverent  in  a  particular  work  setting,  a  newcorer  ~.ust 
also  develop  sorre  idea   hov^  tir^e  is  to  be  vie'^ed  within  the 
setting.   To  a  novice,  tir.e  is  r.'.ost  probleratic.   One  rust 
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discover:  when  to  take  a  break,  have  lunch,  quit  v.'ork ,  v/hen  to 
arrive  each  day,  read  the  paper  (if  ever) ,  how  long  one  rust 
stay  at  a  certain  pay  grade,  vrhen  to  ask  the  boss  a  question,  and 
so  on.   The  tanporal  fra-Tre'^-'ori"  an  individual  eventually  adepts 
provides  both  short-range  ti~etables  {'.-/hich  divide  un  the  davs 
and  veeks  into  r.anaceable  corr.'^QnentsJ  and  long-range  ones  (which 
provide  notions  of  how  one's  work  career  ray  unfold).   Frcr  this 
standpoint,  the  present  is  rendered  understandable  only  in  terrs 
of  v;here  one  has  been  and  where  one  wants  to  ^o.   '-Jerk  perspectives 
or  situational  definitions  that  allov;  one  to  function  effectively 
in  the  iinrediate  noir.ent  r.ust,  therefore,  nrovide  for  sere  conti- 
nuity betvisen  the  past  and  the  future.   The  hard  workina,  uov;ardly 
r.obile  student  of  lai';  rust  believe,  for  exar.ple,  that  sor.ething 
is  "out  there"  and  is  v;orth  looking  toward  and  preparing  for  if 
the  irrediate  experiences  of  being  a  student  are  to  be  reaningful. 

The  terr.  their.a  is  used  here  to  denote  that  asnect  of  situa- 
tional definitions  that  an  individual  uses  to  link  the  past, 
present,  and  future  (^-^an  Maanen,  1977a)  .   A  there  generates  an 
evaluation  of  cresent  activity  not  by  interpreting  the  irr.ediate 
morent  itself  but  by  intercreting  the  irr.ediate  rorent '  s  relation 
to  the  past  and  the  future.   It  joins  the  exioerienced  past  and 
anticipated'  -^^uture  together  whether  or  not  that  nast  and  future  -' 
are  only  seconds  anart  or  years  apart.   A  th-=.re  in  the  v/orkolace 
right  be  that  one  has  an  "interesting,  ch?  llenainc:  job  with  rood 
">rosoects,"  or,  ccnversel",  that  one  has  a  "dull,  routine  job  with 
fe\7  r-rosTDects . "   Toth  theres  pcstualte  a  pattern  to  one's  activi- 
ties in  the  '''crk  world  and  can  be  used  to  cuide  one's  activities. 


_  1  ?_ 


Ther.es  can,  of  course,  be  realistic  (in  the  sense  thct  they  are 
continuously  beinc  e::r!eriencec  anc  cocurente'^)  or  ■^?nt?.?tic  (in 
the  sense  that  they  are  never  }:einc  experience t"  anr  r'ocu'^entec  )  . 
'"ut,  the  critical  ncint  here  is  sir.ply  that  trenes  are  necessary 
coLipcnents  of  an  actor's  situational  cefiniticn. 

A  there  serves  larcely  to  place  the  nresent  within  a  noriralized 
stremof  life  events.   V'hat  cccu.rs  when  one  fails  to  cocuir.ent  as 
exoectec  a  civen  ther.e  is  surprise.  Psic.    surprise  entails  at 
least  a  "crentary  unhincing  of  the  person  fror  his  or  her  con- 
structec  situa-cional  cefinition.   The  present  hecor.es  problematic 
because  the  future  is  hazy  a.nd  the  results  of  one's  actions  are 
unceterir.inaEla.   Theiras  therefore  are  testable  in  the  sense  that 
a  tinetable  for  events  can  cartially  be  constructed  such  that 
the  Derson  can  rore  or  less  tell  if  a  given  cbere  is  beinc 
fulfilled  or  not.   If,  for  e::airx'le ,  a  young  ran  defines  his 
erploynent  \vith  a  certain  firr  as  "promising"  this  there  surely 
embodies  notions  of  "moving  up"  in  the  firm,  auickly  or  beina 
sv/iftly  given  more  sicnifcant  tasks  to  perform,  than  those  initially 
assigned.   Conceivably,  the  test  of  this  thene  might  be  the  number 
of  different  assignm.ents  the  youn-^  ran  receives  durin'?'  the  first 
year  or  two  "^f  X'/ork  in  the  firm.   If  the  assignm.ents  are  miany, 
the  "prom.ising"  theme  r-.ay  hold  and  becom.e  further  em.bellished . 
If  the  assignm.ents  are  fev.',  the  "pro'~"ising"  them.s  v;ill  no  doubt 
fade  and  be  replaced  by  som.ethina  less  '"''esireable .   Them.es  and 
their  timietaaies  ^  are,  like  all  reality  generating  equipm.ent, 
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subject  to  the  suc.den   tv/ists  cf  benevolent  or  F.alevolent  fate. 

/"iS  the  above  exajp.ple  su^rests,  the  individual's  real  or 
iir.agined  control  over  his  or  her  fate  must  also  be  considered  a 
tep.coral  characteristic  cf  a  qiven  situational  definition  in 
the  v/orbplace.   This  feature  refers  to  the  person's  oerceived 
ownership  of  the  vor!:  there.   I^ork  situations  vill  of  course 
vary  as  to  the  degree  to  v/hich  persons  can,  by  t'-~.eir  ovm  efforts, 
create  and  sustain  a  there.   Civil  service  bureaucracies,  for 
exaiT-ple,  exert  almost  T.onopolistic  control  over  the  career  theres 
of  employees  providing  rather  exnlicit  sets  cf  stipulations 
regarding  and  regulating  an  individual's  progress  (or  lack  there- 
of) within  the  oraanizaticn .   Sirilarly,  contracts  and  agreements 
provide  narrow  lirits  v.'ithin  which  a  union  rember  can  carve  out 
an  everyday  work  theme.   In  both  cases,  themies  are  m.ost  certainly 
present  and  are  perhaps  quite  specific  thouah  the  individual  is 
unlikely  to  have  had  much  to  oo   with  the  auth.oring  of  the  theme. 
^7hile  thematic  revisions  r.av  occur,  they  are  perhaps  attributable 
less  to  individual  efforts  than  to  environmental  conditions  —  the 
person  beina  only  a  md:.iscule  cog  caught  up  in  a  situation  he  or 
£he  had  nothing  to  do  with  defining.   Ovniership,  then,  is  akin  to 
the  causal  structure  a  person  attributes  to  the  temporal  situation. 

Summarily,  situational  definitions  provide  an  individual  with 
a  practical  theory  and  nerspective  for  "what's  goirrrcn"  in  the  work- 
place.  Tuch  a  theor"  includes  notions  of  V7hat  tvnically  occurs  in 
the  work  settina  (normality)  and  when  it  should  occur  (themes) . 
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Fv.rtherr.ore ,  the  r>rob5.!:ility  of  ?n  event's  cccr.rrence  ir.  th'S 

sitraticn  is  tied  to  its  ncr'^ali'cy  stru.cturs  in  roucr.ly  the  sane 

v.'ay  as  an  event 'r  tiretal'le  tests  a  particular  trene.   SitUcticnal 

c'.efinitions  also  ir.cli:ce  beliefs  reTarcina  vhy  thincrs  cccur  as 

they  c.G  (causality)  anc.  the  amount  of  control  people  believe 

they  have  over  these  thincrs  (ov-rership)  .   In  short,  situational 

cefiniticns  prcvice  the  rules  bv  vhich  one.  can  r.anarre  the  unique 

anc  reoccuring  strains  of  orcanizaticnal  life.   They  '^rovic'e  the 

Terson  '.'ith  ?  '^srs'^ective  on  the  orcanizsticn  t'~at  runs  sh.eail  a.nc?. 

'"''irects  '^^^z'oeriercs ,  orc'.ers  arc  phages  personal  relatior.shi'r^s 

^'ith.in  th.e  "C'rh.  settinr',  and  nrovii'^es  the  rro^Tcl  r\''lz   under  vrhich 

o 

evervday  af-^airs  can  be  rajiacedT 

The  analysis  nresented  in  the  follovrinc  section  explores  the 
learning  of  situational  definitions  in  tl  e  '.•■ork  setting  fror:. 
primarily  an  external  or  structural  stardroint.   The  discus jicn 
therefore  roves  beyond,  irnividual  concerns  or  vhat  it  is  specifically 
that  the  recruit  learns  during  the  non-r.er.ber  to  ir.er.ber  transition 
period  and  considers  the  nannsr  in  '■:hic'^-  such  learning  takes  place. 
A  concern  for  the  structural  properties  of  work  socialization  is 
critical  because,  as  it  is  argued  belo'v',  an  individual's  uerspec- 
tive  on  the  work  he  or  she  nerforrs  is  shaped  in  rather  predictable 
v/ays  denending  upon  hovj  the  ex'^eriences  cf  the  newcor.er  are 
organizationally  patterned.  Though  a  few  exceptions  are  alrost  always 
the  rule,  the  particular  shaping  process  rav  -oroduce  recruits  that 
act  in  wavs  rerr.arkablv  similar  to  one  another  or  act  in  wa^'s 
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altocether  c'issirilar .   T'.-at  trip  shc^ninc  cccurT-  r;.cre  fror. 
design  than  rrift  is  ?.  rcint  unc'srl^inc  the  rer.aincler  of  thi; 
c'-.anter"i 


rtr~;tecies  of  Or'^ar.iz?tior.al  Social iz?.ticr- 

The  title  nrrase,  "nathv-rys  to  -Tsr.bership , "  refers  to 
the  strategic  v/a^'s  in  vhich  the  initial  e-v^eriences  of  a  nevr- 
cc~er  to  an  organization  are  s-^rj.cturec.  for  hir  or  her  by  others 
within  that  crcanization .   These  tactics  ~'.a.y   he  selecte'"'^  "-:;lan- 
fully'"     by  nanageirent  --'ith  sore  particular  objective  in  mind 
such  as  the  requirement  that  all  recruits  attend  a  training  or 
orientation  proararr.  of  sorae  kind.   Or,  the^'  r.av  be  selected 
"naturally"  by  manag"enent  v.'ith  no  particular  objective  in  ~ind, 
rer^'resentinc  nerely  orecedsnts  established  in  the  tra-iiticnal 
but  dir-.  past  of  an  organization's  history'  such  as  the  proverbial 
"sink  or  swin"  !?.ethod  of  sccializstion  by  which  it  is  said  a 
person  learns  hovr  to  perfcrr;  the  work  role  on  their  o'-zn .   Regard- 
less of  the  basis  of  choice,  however,  any  given  strategy  repre- 
sents a  distinguishable  set  of  events  occu.ring  to  the  individual 
in  transition  which  ir.ake  certain  behavioral  and  attitudinal 
consequences  r.ore  likely  than  others.   It  is  possible  therefore 
to  denote  the  various  socialization  stratecies  used  in  v.'ork 
crranizations  and  then  explore  the  differential  results  of  their 
use  urcn  the  people  to  when  they  are  directed. 


_1  c_ 


As  denots'i  below,  there  are  at  least  ?even  -ajor  strateaic 
c-ir.'ensicns  available  to  characterize  the  structural  side  of 
organizational  socialization.   I  r.o   not  assert  hcv.'ex'er  that  this 
list  is  in  anv  wav  e:-hav.stive  or  tbat  the  processes  are  "Dresentec 
in  anv  order  of  relevance  to  a  narticrlar  orcanization  or  occucaticn 
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ssentiallv  er-Tjirical  ouesticns  that  can  onl^'  he  ansv/er- 


ec  by  further  research.   I  c'.c    assert  anc  atter.ptto  'feronstrate 

however  that  these  strategies  are  quite  ccrrcr.    c~.€.   of  conseauence 

to  the  people  nassing  through  a  socializaticn  sequence.   "v  reasons 

for  chcosinc  the  particLilar  stratecies  '"ericted  helo^-/  are  sir^nl^^ 

the  visible  oresence  (or  ©"".niDresence)  c^-    tbe  stratec"'  across  '.'hat 

appears  to  be  a  •■'ire  variety  of  organizations  a.s  './ell  as  the  sesrr.— 

ing  ir.Dortance  anc  no^-'er  of  tb.at  stratecy  unon  the  'persons  who 

are  subjectec  to  it.   yorecver,  each  listec  straterry  is  not 

TAutually  e>:clu3ive  of  the  others.   Indeed,  they  a.re  ty-^ically 

copbined  in  sun^'r^^  and  often  inventive  ^■^a'^'s  •   The  effects  of  the 

str?tec'ies  u'pon  oeccle  are  ccnsecuentl^'  cu'^r.^ulati^^e  •   ^"hile  X 

discuss  each  tactic  in  relative  isolation,  the  reader  should  he 

awcre  that  a  recruit  to  ?n  organizational  res it ion  enccunters  all 

the  listec  strategies  sirultaneously .   Finally,  each  strategy  is 

'•^resented  helov;  alongsi^'e  its  countermart  or  on.r^osing  strategy.   In 

practice,  each  stratecy  can  be  thoucht  o-f  tl'en  as  locatec  sc-^e- 

where  on  a  ccntinuuin.  './here  there  is  often  a  i~reat  deal  of  ranee 

11  '  .  ^ 

between  the  ti-'o   noles. 
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1.   "or"5.1  (Ir.fcrr.al)  f ocializc'ticri  ?roce£ge?: 

The  fcrr.ality  cf  a   sccialisation  settir.c;  refers  to  the  cerree 
tc  'v/'hich  the  setting  is  ser-rec-atec"  frcr.  the  cn-ccinc  '.-crl:  con- 
text (Frir-.,  1?66?  rhealer,  l?6e;  Cocs'.-:ell ,  ir67).   Is  the  role 
of  the  recruit  soecifisc  or  unsrecified?   In  a  fcrral  s-.ttinr, 
the  recrr.iz's  role  as  a  recruit  is  given  --  -"if f erentiating 
in  an  o-^ficial  fashion  the  recruit  frcir.  others  in  the  setrinq. 
If  the  recruit's  role  is  left  unspecified,  ruch  learninc  takes 
Tlace  via  the  infcrral  social  an'^  tash-related  n3t':'orl''s  •   Thus, 
irforr.al  socialization  procedures  are  analytically  sinilar  tc  the 
familiar  trial  and  error  techniques  by  which  one  learns  through 
experience . 

Generally,  the  rore  forr-al  the  settinc,  the  rore  stress  there 
is  UDon  inf luencinc  the  person's  beliefs  and  values.   In  rest  formal 
settincs,  aaents  are  concerned  pri'^arily  v/ith  the  recruit's 
absorption  of  the  ar'^^ropriate  derreanor  and  stance  associated  with 
the  tarcet  role  —  that  one  begins  to  think  and  feel  like  a  U.P. 
■  "arine  or  flight  attendant  or  narish  wriest.   In  Eidv;ell's  (l?f2) 
terras,  forrr.al  settings  emphasize  "status  socialization"  (i.e. 
preparing  the  recruit  to  occupy  a  particular  position)  ^r.c:    informal 
settings  emphasize  "role  socialization"  (i.e.  prenaring  the 
recruit  to  perforrri  a  sr^ecified  tas]:)  .   Under  rost  circumstances, 
the  areater  the  seoaration  of  the  recruit  fror.  the  v;ork-a-d.ay 
realities  involved  in  a  particular  line  cf  '■.'crk,  the  less  the 
r-ewcorP'^^  v,'ill  be  able  to  carry  over  and  generalize  an/-  abilities 
or  skills  learned  in  a  socialization  settina  to  the  work.nlace.   And, 
therefore,  -^ormal  'processes  concentrate,  i-plicitlv,  if  not 
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12 
explicitly,  more  upon  attitude  than  act.    For  example,  police 

recruits,  sales  trainees,  and  student  nurses  commonly  denounce 
their  formal  training  experiences  as  irrelevant,  abstract  and 
dull.   Paradoxically,  they  are  also  expressing  at  the  same  time  an 
attraction  for  components  of  the  valued  organizational  ethos  such 
as  autonomy,  pragmatism,  and  personal  independence  (Van  Maanen,  19  74] 

Critically,  formal  processes  almost  always  stress  the  "proper" 
or  "right"  way  of  behaving  in  liew  of  the  "practical"  or  "smart" 
way  perhaps  followed  by  the  more  experienced  members  in  the  or- 
ganization.  For  example,  many  employees  misrepresent  their  over- 
time statements  or  expense  allowances;  budget  makers  often  pad 
their  budgets  with  either  fictitious  expenses  or  exaggerated  amounts 
for  a  given  item;  and  supervisors  almost  invariably  rate  the  per- 
formance of  their  subordinates  as  being  far  superior  than  is 

actually  the  case.   All  these  are  examples  of  how  ideal  organiza- 

13_ 
tional  rules  and  policies  are  commonly  broken.    Formal  social- 
ization processes  convey   primarily  the  ideal  version  of  organiza- 
tional practices,  rarely  do  they  convey  what,  in  reality,  may  be  the 
case.   The  padded  budget,  for  example,  is,  in  many   organizations,  a 
normal  and  expected  tactic,  almost  a  standard  operating  procedure. 
So  standard  is  the  practice  that  those  responsible  for  funds  have 
developed  the  counterstrategy  of  lopping  off  a  certain  percentage 
of  a  requested  budget  on  the  grounds  that  the  lesser  amount  better 
mirrors  the  actual  needs  of  the  budget  maker  than  the  original 
budget.   Moreover,  the  member  who  strictly  adheres  to  the 
correct  practices  (the  proper)  rather  than  the  currently 
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]:.y  ether"  in  the  cr-^nirr tier,  to  }-=;  -  "f^c^leriol"  or  ""c'rrucl:" 
fop<2  T.'hc  he's  not  i"?';!''-  soci^.l  iz8'^  ■'^vllv)  .   T'^u?,  tl" ^  I'uclcfst  r:'.c.k£r 
^'ho  ;;^res£r.t.'^  e    bucge-c  t!".5t  riccurctsly  reflect."  the  n^ecs  of  his 
crou'^  or  f  spartrr.er.t  is  fr  e.n    a  ?c]t:v.c>' :   hi?  activities  rr.ay  r.ari"- 
his  ov:n  croup  ar.c,  in  t'-^e  long  run,  r.ay  craats  havoc  in  the  total 
syste-.   The  Sch_rucl:'s  buhget--  li":e  those  of  other  hu-'cet  rah.ers  — 
gets  cut  by  the  regular  percentage,  arc,  a?  a  result,  his  grouD 

lot  function  in  its.  accustor.e 

Fro:?,  this  stancccint,  fonr.al  socialization  -^recesses  r:";av  be 
viewed  tentatively  as  a  "first  vave"  of  socialization.   Tie  infonr.?'! 
"secona  v.^ave"  occurs  v.'hen  the  nevcorer  is  actu?.lly  rlacec"  in  his 
cesignater  organizational  slot  and  '-:ust  th^n   learn  the  actual 
practices  v.'hich  .-^o  on  there  (Inheles,  l?!^?).   '-^hereas  the  first 
T.'ave  stresses  aeneral  skills  and  attituces,  the  second  vava 
e-phasizes  s-^ecified  actions,  situational  applications  of  the 
rules,  and  the  idicsyncraric  nuances  necessary  to  perfor"  the  role 
in  the  v;ork  settinc:.   However,  vhen  the  gap  separatinc  the  tv.'C 
sorts  of  learninc  is  rather  large,  disillusionr.ent  vrith  the  first 
wave  mav  set  in  causinc  the  individual  to  disrecard  virtually 
ever-^'thina  he  has  learned  in  the  forrral  v.'ave  o^   socialization. 

Loo}:incr  to  the  individual  in  transition,  fcr-al  strater-ies 
apnear  to  oroduce  stress  in  tbe  forr.  of  a  sort  of  '"-of f-^anesque  'oeriod 
of  personal  stiaratization .   "hether  or  not  this  stigr-atizaticn  tabes 
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ta]:es  the  for"  o'^  ic.'^ntifr'ir.rr  Tsrb  (sucr  as  the  oecaliar  i'.r.i'^  a 
worn  by  police  recrr.its)  ;  a  special  and  usually  sori.ewhat  derreaning 
title  (such  as  "rookie",  "trainee",  or  "junior"):  or  insular 
postion  (such  as  an  assignrr'.ent  to  a  classrcor  instead  of  an  office 
or  job)  ;  5.  person  undergoinrr  forral  socialization  is  li}:ely  to 
~eel  isolated,  cut-off,  and  prohibited  fror.  assurincr  the  everydav 
b.inds  o^-    social  relationships  with  his  r.ore  experienced  organizational 
'betters".   Furti  err.ore ,  forr.al  processes  seldon  use  evaluations 
of  an  individual's  perfcrr^ance  in  an  advisory  or  dia.'^nostic  nanner 
v'hich  would  assist  the  person  in  discoverin<^  area.s  in  need,  of 
ir"-Prc"'v'""~.ent .   Father,  they  often  use  the  results  to  r.ake  decisions 
bearing  en  the  individual's  future,   "sedless  to  say,  if  the  per- 
forri.ance  evaluations  have  fateful  fxpsecuerces ,  people  '.'.'ill  orient 
their  efforts  sclexy  toward  o'etting  aood  ones.   And,  if  the 
evaluations  are  not  perfectly  rri.atched  to  the  cccunational  situation 
the  person  is  beina  trained  to  -^ace  on  the  job,  the  individual  ~usc 
divert  tir.e  and  effort  frora  ■■?hat  he  should  be  learnina  to  '/hat  is 
recuired  in  order  to  receive  a  fcod  evaluation. 

Inforr'al  socialization  process,  wberein  a  recruit  "lust 
settle  in  to  the  work  environp'ent  in  a  .^ar  less  ""troprarTLred.  wav 
than  is  proroted  by  forral  processes,  can  induce  personal  anxietv 
as  well.   To  wit,  the  individual  pay  v/ell  ^ave  trouble  disccverinc 
clues  as  to  the  v/here ,  what,  w^en  and  hov;  of  his  assianed  organi- 
zational role.   Uner  post  circu.pr:tances ,  laissez-faire  sociali- 
zation increases  tb  e  in*^luence  unon  the  individual  of  the  ipp.ediate 
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v.'cr]'  croup.   There  is  no  rrua.rar.tee,  though,  tbe  c'^irection 
provided  bv  the  inforral  anoro?.ch  v.'ill  oush  the  recruit  in  the 
r'irection  cerireci  ar.r"  fj.vored  hv  those  in  cuthcrity  ''ithin  the 
orgeniza.tior  (^oy,  19  E2)  . 

Left  to  their  devices,  recruits   selsot  their  cvn  acrents. 
The  success  of  the  socialization  r^rccess  is  then  detern'ire''"'  largely 
or  the  basis  of  '^utual  recard  between  recruit  and  ccent,  the 
relevent  hr.ov'led(~e  r'ossessed  )j^'  ~n  a'^ent ,  the  r'^cruit's  abilities 
to  learn,  and,  of  course,  an  acent's  ability  tc  transfer  such 
hnovy'ledge. 

In  iT^jst  craduate  schools,  for  exaTple,  students  rust  seek 
cut  their  ovn  advisors.   ""he  adviser  acts  Loth  as  philosopher, 
cTuide,  and  friend,  advisinq  and  sur.portina  as  ■•■ell  as  evaluatinc 
the  student.   however,  the  relationship  hinces  essentially   on 
the  student's  initiative.   And  in  universities  —  as  is  true  in 
ouher  organizations  '-/hich  train  '-'ould-be  rrerrbers  in  sir.ilar  ways  — 
it  is  felt  by  the  faculty  that  the  stucent  vho  pushes  hardest  by 
derandinc  r.cre  tir.e  and  askinc:  rore  cuesticns  learns  the  r.ost. 
The  freedc"  of  choice  af^^crded  the  recruit  in  the  rore  in^orr?.al 
settings  has  consequently  a  price.   Fror  the  recruit's  perspec- 
tive, he  r-.ust  force  ethers  in  the  setting  to  teach  hir. 

Then  a  subject  '^atter  or  skill  is  thought  too  cornlex  to 
be  learned  by  a  recruit  in  a  :-aphazard,  o:-dinary  vjay,  it  is 
divided  uo  and  orcanized  such  that  it  can  be  •^or'^ally  presented. 
Schools  or  traininc  nrorrra-^.s  are  set  up  by  the  organizarion . 


Full-tir.e  teachers  are  cfter  ewlcy'^.c  ,    a  cvrriculuj^  is  CLCcptec. , 
and  so  en.  Associatec  vith  this  aprrcach  is,  of  course,  the 
ecu.caticnal  ideolory  vhich  suc^qests  that  the  learner  r'-ust  first 
n^.a.ster  certain  "hasics"  hefore  an  uncerstanc  ina  c^  the  "ore 
ccrnlicatsc  feati.-.ras  of  the  subject  or  sh.iS.  can  be  achiever".   In 
the  abst  =ct,  a  curriculur.  could  be  tailor-r.ade  for  each  learner. 
In  practice,  hcv^rver,  the  curriculur:  is  ty^icallv  standardized 
for  reasons  of  eccnor.y  ar.'f'  schedulinc.   "u.rt^  err.cre ,  the 
curricul  r.  is  -^renised  upon  a  concept io"  of  just  hov/  the  "ncr-.al" 
person  can  best  learn  the  "aterial.   ^nd,  in  an  effort  tc  r.ahe 
learnirc  easier,  scl'ccls  or  trairinc:  p]'cc'rars  rust  divorce  their- 
selves  fror^  the  ever^'da.'^'  '^robler's  cf  the  v.'cr]c  the  recruit  is 
beincr  orer^are'^  for  —  for  actUial   v"or!-.  does  not  divife  neatly 
into  curriculur  cate'^ories. 

Several  consequences  of  the  fcrral  schcclinc  approach  to 
orcanizational  sccialirrtion  ■^ollov/.   '^irsi;,  ~iroe  teao'^ers  ?re 
r ece*^ s a r i  1^'  rer^ovef^  cTc^    di^'^^ant  frc"  t'  ^  T'-z-vy-i-  si'^'^'atic"   t'^'eir 
knov'ledce  r'ay  be  faultv,   "^econd  ,  students,  not  ]-.novinr  vhat  is 
or  is  not  relevant  to  the  actual  job,  rust  learr  all  the  curric- 
uliir.'.  presentei".   ^or  exarp]e,  in  police  trairinq  aca'eries, 
recr  lL.s  are  uaught  f  inoerprinting ,  I  allistics  and  other  crire 
scene  investigation  techniques,  ''"lich  ~,re  of  perirrera.l,  if  not 
questionable,  rerit  on  the  jobs  for  -•■:ich.  they  are  being  r^repare  . 
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(Vein  "'aanen,  1973).   Thirc! ,  t>e  stenf  arc" i/^ec".  c-rcccr-ures  U£=J  to 
present  the  curricv.lv."":  constrains  anyone  vho  cculc'  learn  ihe 
r.aterial  rcre  efficiently  v/ere  it  "^resent  .c  in  a  cifferent  or'i'er. 
Tl'e  stur.er.t  v.'ho  neecs  rore  f^T    le?=P  ti~'e  then  allctec.  vill  there- 
fore he  penalizec.   rirally,  arrlication  ano  evaluation  of  'vhat 
is  learned"  v.'ill  not  he  isororrihic  tc  the  actua.l   v;or^'  .=^ituaticn. 
T.ven  in  settincrs  where  nuch  practice  is  allov.'ec  a  recrv.it,  this 
probler.  occurs.   ^cr  instance,  roods  (1972)  sucpests  that  the 
chief  probler^-  in  harher  coll  sees  is  preparinc  stv.r.ents  tc  trir>  the 
hair  of  fussy,  rr.ir'r'le- :icer  natrons  wl-en  the  only  available 
r.aterial  for  t'.e  stu^'ents  to  test  their  s^cills  UDon  in  training 
are  fifty  to  sixty  year  olr"  ,  skid  rov  drunks  who  l-'een  fallina 
asleep  in  the  barber  chair. 

Inf crrr.al ,  on-the-job  nre^oarat ion  necessarily  e~phasizes 
specific  sV'.ills  and  abilities.   A  nerson  learns  in  places  v;here 
people  are  coina  whatever  it  is  r^er-bers  c^    the  C'r>Tanization 
norr.ally  co .   The  novice  iron'-^or'-er ,  for  exaT'nle,  learns  the 
trade  v.'here  experienced  tradesr^en  install  bears  and  rrirc'ers, 
rivet  and  weld  then-,  together,  and  place  the  rods  •''or  the  pourina 
of  reinforced  concrete.   Even  if  recruits  in  this  context  act  as 
no  rore  than  a  so-calle'^  "-Tc-fer"  by  fetching  materials,  blue- 
prints and  coffee  for  the  other  workers,  they  are  at  least 
learnincr  hcv/  to  "run  t're  iron"  —  the  critical  hut  elerrant  s/"ill 
of  walkinc  the  c'ancerouslv  thin  steel  ;:earE  set  high  above  the 
citv  (Haas,  1970).   Iv  narticipatinc  ir-re-f iatel^y  in  orcanizational 
activities,  the  recruit  learns  "v/here  the  action  is"  thus 
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perhaiDE  "inir'.izir.  '  the  riniriz3.'Tle  risks  cf  traininc  irrelevancies . 

Teaching  anc.  learning  are  cf  course  vulnerable  to  cutsi'^e 
constraints  unc'er  inforrpal  conditions.   As  suTgesteff ,  since  every- 
one alreacy  has  a  job  to  'lo ,  recruits  c.c  not  have  an  a-jent '  s 
tip/s  guaranteed  theri.   The  brash  anc"  aggressive  will  learn  '-^ore 
than  the  passive  and  quiet.   This  differs  r^reatly  frcn  conventional 
fcrinal  prcgrair.s  v/here  ne'-/  raterial  is  presented  to  everyone  at 
the  agent's  initiative  --  when  the  r^icruits  are  thourht  to  be 
ready.   Yet,  it  is  also  the  case  that  whenithsragentnhas' no... formal 
resnonsibility  fcr  the  recruit's  learning,  t'^e  abuse  or  -".isuse  of 
responsibility  can  not  occur,  although  it  is  possible  a  recruit 
r.ight  not  be  taught  anything. 

''istahes  or  errors  riade  by  a  recruit  in  tl-e  irfcr~al 
socialization  settings  rust  be  rec-ar'"''£d ,  hov;ever ,  as  ncre  costly 
and  serious  than  rristahes  cccuring  in  forral  setting.   Precisely 
because  "real"  work  is  interf erred  '.-.'ith  in  an  in-^or-al  situation, 
recruits  r3y  create  for  the'^selves  a  "bad  reputation"  '..'hich  ray 
follow  thern>  all  of  their  davs.   The  rookie  cclicerr.an  vho  fc-r 
exarple,  "freezes"  vrhile  he  and  his  partner  atterpt  to  settle  a 
tavern  brav/1  nay  v^ell  -^ind  h.ir;self  ostracized  fror  the  inner 
circle  of  patrolr.en.   The  for^retful  apprentice  be'iutician  v/ho 
provokes  a  cur^toner  by  dveing  her  hai'^  the  vronr-  color  rray  be 
forced  tc  lock  elsevhere  ■'^or  e'~.nlc^'^ent  ir.  order  to  cc^r^lete  a. 
r.ardatory  licensinrr  recruirerent .   Txnerienced  rerbers  of  Tihe 
crfranization  know  -^ully  v;ell  that  "^-istakes  barren",  but  the 
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rscruit  is  unr^r  ?  =rieci?.  1  •-.re.zz'ci.  ,    tc  ner'^crT   '--ell  curing  an 
i--Fr.v— al  iritiation  r-ericc  (cr  ro  at  Ic^.-t  ?=='■'  first  Vsfore 
r.ctinr-)  .  Ir.C'zecL,    the  rain  '^.rTv.'bacl-'  rf  inforra]  scci?iizaticn 
r^rccess  cf -•^.v.    lies  in  thr  uncertainties  of  the  t.ask  .tself. 
Tlius,  staelv/crktrs  do  ncc  allov  annrentices  tc  co  v/ork  chat  ~ight 
epcann-er  the  safety  of  other  v/orkers.   Triefs  nrepsred  Ly  lav; 
Etu-cents  cl£r':inc  in  an  cf:^ice  are  care^v.lly  checJ'.ec  for  cossik-le 
errors.   ?nc",  interns  are  lir-itec  severly  in  vbat  they  can  or  can 
not  cTo  in  the  hosr^ital  settincr.   li",  short,  v.-h?t  one  is  able  cc 
learn  on  the  job  uncer  tl  e  infor";?.!  nods  of  socialization  cepenc.s 
on  contincencies  often  'onrelatec  to  the  'v'is'-es  cf  either  the 
recruit  or  the  acerts  of  socialization. 

2  .   ri.^:ec"  (Variable  Socialization)  Processes  ; 

Oraanizaticnal  socialization  procedures  'f-if:^er  in  terrs  of 
the  ar.ount  cf  certainty  rcssessec  by  a  recruit  regarding  his  or 
her  transition  timetable.   Gore  arnrenticeship  procrraiT.s ,  for 
example,  specify  a  r.axirup  number  of  years  that  the  newcor.er 
rust  act  as  an  apprentice,  other  prograirs  specify  a  -ininur.   In 
fixed  or  deterrined  situations,  ''^hat  P.oth  (l^r3)  calls  "standard- 
ized" systens,  a  person  has  a  fairly  precise  kno'.vledge  of  the  end- 
noints,  rid"oints,  and  other  differentiated  periods  which  will 
r.?r}'  nassa-'e  through,  the  .-ocialization  prC'Cess. 

Educational  ^recesses  pro^/ide  perhaps  the  '-.est  exarple  of  the 
fixed  socialization  process.   Schools  berrin  and  er.d  at  the  sar.e 
ti~e  for  all  pupils  and  individuals  rr.ove  thrcucrh  the  systen.  roughly 
one  ster  at  a  tine.   Fixed  socialization  progrars  provir--e  there- 
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fcre  for  a  rather  rigir  ccncepticn  of  "norr-.al"  rrccress  suich  tliat 
these  v:hc  are  ker»t  back  or  sl'io  aheac  are  ccnsicerec  deviant. 

^/ariable  socialization  orcce  =  ses  '^rovice  ro  advance  notice 
to  those  in.  the  setting  of  the  transition  ti.-etahle.   '"l^at  ~ay  'fe 
true  for  one,  is  not  trv.e  -^^or  another.   A  rerson  rer.ains  at  a 
particular  level  until  those  '.'ith  authority  recice  otherwise, 
uch  situations  require  the  indi'/idual  to  actively  search  out 
clues  to  the  future.   Friscners  servinc  indsterrrinar.t  sentences 
such  as,  for  exar.ple,  tbe  legendary  one-to-ten,  rust  "dc-oe  out" 
tiretable  ncr"s  on  their  ovn  (Irv;in,  197^;  Tavlor  and  Cohen,  1?72)  . 
Fcv/ever,  as  this  exaT:ple  suggest,  vherever  t^e  rates  of  r^essaap    across 
organizational  boundaries  are  of  deen  concern  to  Darticinants , 
a  " sentimental  order"  vill  typically  dsvelo^  about  when  "such  and 
such"  should  ha'tipen  (Dcrnbush,  1??5)  .   Te-^ardless  of  whether 
these  e::pecteitions  are  accurate  or  inaccurate ,  recru.its  .T.a^'  very 
v;ell  r.easure  their  prccress  acainst  t'-er. 

The  vertically  oriented  ad^inistrati'^T'e  or  r.anacerial  career 
is  often  a  good  e:car;.ple  of  a  variable  socialization  r^rccess. 
The  would-be  executive  rust  push  hard  to  discover  the  si'~'ns  of 
proroticn .   Thus,  the  recruit  listens  to  stories  al^out  the  tine  it 
takes  one  to  advance  in  the  oraanization ,  observes  closely  the 
experiences  :if  others,  develops  an  age-ccnsciovsness  suTaesting 
the  range  of  proper  are  for  civen  posi-^icn=:,  end  so  on  (^'anter, 
1977)  .   Th.e  TTOcess  is  jud^err.sntal  and  recuires  a  cocc.   deal  of 
tire  and  effort.   '"'n  the  ctber  hand,  in  scr-e  organizations  such 
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as  public  service  agencies,  the  timetable  for  promotions  is 
rigidly  set  thus  the  recruit  can  rather  quickly  ascertain  when 
career  relevant  events  are  to  occur.   However,  in  some  instances 
fixed  socializations  sequences  approximate  the  familiar  case 
of  "always  a  bridesmaid,  never  a  bride."   The  timetable  for  the 
transitional  pathway  is  clear  enough,  but  for  various  reasons,  the 
person  can  not  or  does  not  wish  to  complete  the  journey.   Colleges 
and  universities  have  their  "professional  students"  who  never 
seem  to  graduate  as  well  as  those  who  take  seven  or  eight  years 
to  receive  their  "four  year  degree."   Training  programs  have 
trainees  who  continually  "mess  up"  and  remain  trainees  indefinitely. 
Fixed  process  differ  therefore  with  regard  to  both  the  frequency 
and  rate  of  so-called  role  failures  --  those  persons  who  for  some 
reason  or  another  "don't  make  it." 

wneeler  (1966)  has  suggested  that  in  some  organizational 
settings  agents  are  allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  to  get  rid  of 
role  falures  by  firing  or  otherwise  amputating  them  from  the 
organization.   In  other  settings,  agents  are  required  explicitly 
to  keep  their  role  failures  but  are  allowed  nonetheless  to 
interrupt  an  individuals  progress  through  the  use  of  such 
mechanisms  as  flunking  or  recycling.   Most  organizations  use  both 
techniques  thus  the  definition  of  role  failure  varies  from  the 
sharp  and  unmistakable  to  the  vague  and  relative. 

Roth  (1963)  suggests  that  a  special  category  of  "chronic 
sidetrack"  may  be  created  in  some  organizations  for  certain  types 
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cf  role  -Failures.   ir.  sere  police  "eparfsrts ,  for  exar'^le , 
recru:"."ts  ur.able  to  r.e2"t  af^ent  der.snds  in  "the  trainir.'^  EC?.ce~v 
or  cn.~thi£.~s'tsst  cftien  irsceivs  2-or.c— ■tsirr"  assicr.r'sr ts  ?.s  cit'"  "^riilsrs 
or  traffic  ccrtrcllers.   Such  e.ssir-nr:  ents  signal  to  the  recruit 
and  to  others  on  the  scene  that  the  individual  has  left  the  ncrrial 
transitional  path  to  f ull-f ledred  nBmbership  in  the  orcanization . 
To  the  extent  that  such  "Orcani^ational  Siberias"  exist  anc  are 
collectively  viewed  as  such  by  those  in  the  settircr,  chronic 
sidetrach.ina  is  a  possible  sociali-^ation  outcc^e.   Yet,  sice- 
trachinc  is  at  tir.es  \'ery  subtle  and  r^rorleratic  as  in  the  case 
of  young  people  ir  lov.'er  r.anacerent  positions  xwho  are  unable  to 
deter'^.ine  whether  thav  have  been  left  in  the  starting  cate,  or  ai  e , 
in  fact,  0"^f  a.nd  running. 

"ost  organizations  provide,  at  least  t'l-ecretically ,  for 
role  failures  and  e:-:it.   Eut  the  r.ajcrit^'  of  crganizaticns  r.a.'ce 
infrecuent  use  of  the  e:<trene  reredy  at  their  disnosal  (Porter 
and.  Steers,  1972;  '"rice,  1?77)  .   Firinc  is  a  forr  of  stigr?atiza- 
ticn  few  organizations  apparently  wish  to  visit  upon  e'~.nioyees. 
People  are  therefore  "terporarily  laid-of f " ,  "advised  to  take  a 
lor.'^  leave",  "outplaced",  or  otherwise  eup?  eF.istically  eased  out 
of  their  positions  in  ways  sir.ilar  to  f"offiran's  (]-?52)  "coolin'"' 
out  the  rar'.".   Indeed,  in  see  situations,  the  treatner.t  affcddd;' 
an  individual  is  acc-'clished  v'ith  such  grace  trat  the  person  will 
not  knov7  what  happened. 

Then  tests  and  evaluations  -ahe  enicir.atic  and  variable  v^hat 
would  otherwise  be  a  "ixed  sequence,  the  lecruit  ray  ^'ell  suffer 
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-i.uch  anxiety.   ?.nc  tests  often  r^easvv^.   one's  ability  to  cone 
or  withstand  stress  anf.  uncertainty  rore  than  they  r.easure  the 
person's  skills  cr  abilities.   >:eecless  tc  say,  the  rore  the 
incivic'.ual' s  fate  haras  in  the  balance  ^^  test  results,  the  rr.ore 
anxiety  created  in  the  situation. 

In  general,  recruits  quickly  seek  to  deternine  just  how 
realistic  role  failure  is  in  the  socialization  settinc.   Tven 
in  situations  v/here  testir.':'  is  frequent,  recruits  nay  discover 
th?t  "everybody  crets  through  regardless".   Thus,  dccr-to-dcor  sales 
trainees   scon  ascertain  that  classrccr  tests  an<'"  exercises  sre 
of  ?2~cst  no  irncrtance  cc-^r^ared  to  Taking  their  -^irst  sale  (Shafer, 
1974).   Felice  recruits  eventually  learn  that  as  Icna  as  f-^ey  con- 
fern  to  the  behaviora''  cc^ '^   of  the  oclice  e.caden.v,  there  is  little 
possibility'  of  f lunkina  out  clvz   to  scholastic  ^ailure  (Van  "-'aanen  , 
1973)  .   ?-nd  students  in  "arious  heautv  cclleres  find  that  as  long 
as  thev  cav  their  fees  en  schedule  no  one  re^llv  cares  vhethe"  ::r 
not  the'"'  "butcher"  a  -^oh,  excent  rerka^s  t''~e  client  (".-^tkin,  1972). 
In  anv  case   an''^e?rances  are  scn<='tines  deceivincr  since  the  realit^' 
of  the  scciali7ation  -process  does  not  stall:  about  wit^  a  label. 
Recruits  under  nosi;  conditions  are,  hov/ever ,  '-cod  dectectives, 
de-mystifying  tl'e  denystif iable  and  r.'.a]:ing,  for  the  ti-e  beinr;  a'c 
lea.st,  fix.ed  sociali''~tion  nrocesses  cut  of  variable  on=s. 

3 .   Collective  (Indivifual)  gocaili?aticn  Processes: 

The  decree  tc  ^;hich  nev"cc~ers  are  or.cessed  as  r.er.bers  of  a 
rcu'-m  rr  individuallv  is  oerha-  s  the  nost  critical  of  the  crgani- 
2:aticnal  socialization  strate'^ies.   ""hs  difference  is  analccous  to 


tr.8  batch  versus  unit  c.istinction  v.cr.s   by  incustrial  ar.gir.eers. 
In   a   I:atch  or  r^ass  ^rccucticn  Ccse,    recruits  c.re  bunched  together 
at  the  cutset  and  processed  collectivelv  tlTcuch  -^  very  sir.ilar  set 
of  experiences  V7ith  the  results  bei'^c  relatively  urifcnr.  ("'heeler, 
1?66) .   In  the  unit  or  rade-tc-order  case,  recruits  are  crocessed 
individually  through  a  r.cre  or  less  unique  set  of  e:-periences  with 
the  results  beinc  relatively  di-^ferert. 

Tecker  (l?r4)  argues,  cersuasively  that  x-.-hen  a  cohort  group 
experiences  a  socialization  prograr.  together,  the  outcces  alrost 
always  reflect  an  "in  T-tie- secret  oat"  collective  consciousness.   In- 
dividual changes  in  perspective  are  built  tren  upon  an  understanding 
of  the  proble:''.s  faced  by  all  particioants.   Pecker  (1964:  45)  v.'rites 

"  's  the  group  shares  prcblers ,  various  rer.bers  er.perirent 
with  possible  solutions  and  report  back  to  the  grcun.   In 
the  course  of  collective  discussic^ns ,  the  rerbers  arrive 
at  a  definition  of  their  situation  and  develop  consensus." 

At  the  sar.e  tine,  the  consensual  character  o^  solutions 
worked  out  by  the  group  ray  also  allow  the  recruit;;  collectively 
to  deviate  rrcre  frc:  the  standards  set  by  their  agents  than  would 
be  possible  by  an  individual  recruit  actinc  alone.   Collective  pat- 
terns of  socialization  provide  a  potential  base  ■^or  organized 
resistance.   Thus,  the  congruence  between  group  solution?  and 
managerial  objectives  is  al'-'ays  probleiratic  because  the  recruit 
croup  acting  together  is  rr.ore  likely  than  a  recruit  acting  alone 
to  rede.     or  ignore  accent  denands.   The  strencrth  of  aroup  under-  . 
standings  deperd  of  course  upon  the  decree  to  which  all  -emliers 
share  the  sar.e  fate.   In  highly   ccrpetitive ,  wir-lose  settings 
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where  croup  ^er'.bers  ^'nov/  that  th-^ir  cvt.  svccss  is  ircrease'^.  via 
th'i  failure  of  ethers,  the  social  sur^^crt  net'.'ork  necessar*'  to 

ntain  recruit  cohesion  ray  break  c.cvm.   Consensual  unoerstancincrs 
ill  develop  but  they  will  buttress  individual  ircces  of  adjust~.ent. 
Younc'  faculty  rerber'^!  in  cublicaticr.-'~^inded  universities  folic.-;, 
for  e-arrile,  group  s-canda:. ds,  although  such  standards  nearly  alv/ays 
emphasize  individual  scholarship.   The  collective  standard  teincr, 
as  it  v;ere,  an  in':^i\'icual  -^ne. 

Criticall'' ,  collective  stratecries  o'^  socialization  """'ay  also 
proT.ote  and  intensify  a^ent  den'.ands.   Thus,  arry  recruits  socialize 
one  another  in  '/--ays  the  arr^y  itself  coulc  never  do  or,  for  that 
""^atter,  •■'ould  ne\.'er  be  alloved  to  do.   "Graduate  stu'''ents  are  often 
said,  to  learn  r^ore  frcrr.  one  another  tha.n  fror  the  faculty.   I'hile 
acents  r.ay  have  the  oover  to  define  the  nature  o^   the  collective 
crobler'.,  recruits  often  have  r^ore  resources  to  rrcvide  the  ^nsv'ers 
such  as  ■'■ine,  exn^irtise,  syripathy,  coercion,  or  patience. 

Tr   TTianv  cases,  collective  socialization  results  in  the  fcrra- 
tion  of  an  alirost  senarate  suh"orl'''  corrrised  solel"  of  recruits. 
A  cultura.l  -^ersoecti'^'e  co-nletewith  its  c.-'n    jarcon,  areas  of  dis- 
course, and  uniaue  understandings  ray  '^e  ceveloned  and  broucrht  to 
bear  upon  ccnr'on  riroblems  ■^ace'^  by  the  recruj.t  '^roun .   The  "stic'"  — 
tccef^.emess "  that  ^rovs  in  such  sitv'tionn  fer-end"r  or  h'~e  0"en 
sharin.-  of  exnerienoe  or  '-'hat  ranter  (!!ri^?)  calls  "oc'^union" . 
Fiyarinc  sir^ilar  difficulties  and  v-orhinrr  o-;t  collective  solutiQi^s 
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dramatize  to  a  recruit  the  worth  and  usefulness  of  colleagual 
ties  for  without  the  support  and  assistance  of  one's  colleagues, 
the  individual  in  transition  would  be  lost.   Without  question,  such 
lessons  and  relationships  may  serve  recruits  well  in  later  stages 
of  their  organizational  careers. 

Individual  strategies  of  socialization  also  require  consier- 
able  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  recruit.   But  the  perspectives 
adopted  by  the  person  are  not  necessarily  those  most  beneficial  to 
one  at  the  recruit  level.   Agent  definitions  are  usually  the  only 
ones  available.   Certainly,  the  recruit  may  choose  to  not  accept 
such  definitions,  although  to  reject  them  may  well  im.ply  the  sever- 
ance of  the  individual  from  the  organization.   Furthermore,  the 
rich,  contextual  perspectives  available  when  individual's  interact 
within  a  colleague  group  will  not  develop.   In  psycholanalysis ,  for 
example,  the  vocabulary  of  motives  the  patient  (recruit)  develops 
to  interpret  the  situation  is  quite  personal  and  specific.   Of 
course  such  socializtion  techniques  can  and  often  do  result  in 
deep  individual  change  —  referred  to  by  Burke  (1950)  as  "secular 
conversion"  --  but  they  are  lonely  passages  and  success  is  depen- 
dent solely  upon  the  mutual   regard  and  warmth  existing  between  the 
recruit  and  agent. 

Apprenticeship  modes  of  work  socialization  are  sometimes 
similar  to  therapist-patient  relationships.   If  the  responsibility 
for  transforming  the  new  member  to  full-fledged  status  within  the 


organize tior.s  is  csle^atec  to  only  one  person,  an  intense  and 
rs^ther  value-orients'?  socialization  rrocess  is  lil-elv  to  fcllov;. 
This  practice  is  con'r'.on  whenever  a  role  incurbent  is  vievec  bv 
others  in  the  settincr  as  the  only  r.erber  capable  of  shaping  the 
recruit.   Caplow  (1964)  notes  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  in 
the  upper-levels  of  bureaucratic  systems  and  the  ic-.'er-levels  of 
craft  and  prof ession?.l-based  systerr.s.   Since  the  delegation  of 
responsibility  is  to  only  one  r.er'ber,  tl  is  person  cr  acrent  ~ust 
typically  be  viewed  as  a  rcle  To^el  v:hich  the  recruit  is  ey.nectsd 
to  er.ulate.   Graduate  sc'^.ools,  businesses  and  rolice  departr.ants 
all  r.alie  extensive  use  of  individualize'"''  socialization  strategies. 
Outcoires  in  these  one-in-one  efforts  are  dependent  urcn  the  affec- 
tive relationships  which  nay  or  nay  not  develon.   In  cases  of  high 
affect  the  process  T;orhs  well  and  the  recruit  is  lia]:le  to  quickly 
and  fullv  internalize  th.e  ''alues  of  the  ^articular  roles  he  or 
sh.e  is  to  plav.   However,  v/hen  there  are  fev;  affective  bonds  be- 
tv.'een  aaent  and  recruit,  the  process  '^ay  not  take,  leading  to 
inefficacious  results.   Although  role  skills  ray  be  easily  learned 
by  the  recruit,  his  or  her  ccnf irr.ation  of  full  acceptance  into 
the  oro-anization  awaits  the  judcrenent  of  the  ^gent  as  to  the 
recruit's  conformitv  to  demands.   Ultimately,  there  is  little 
niidd.le  around  and  the  person  either  fails  cr  succeeds. 

Hecker  and  Strauss  (195£)  use  the  notion  of  "sronsorship"  -co 
discuss  this  individual  socialization  tactic.   "escribing  the 


ir-terderencence    cf    careers   wit'^i.n    th^   crTar.iz.Tticr.s ,    they    "cint 


cut   th.?.t   c.urincr   verioui"    s^cuena 


ireer,    a   perccr. 


'j.^. I-    -.a 


r^Q  T^;^        ^'^T-i  r*  C- V*t^  f=^ 


r~.        r  y-f 


s Hf* i. s^^^inc    ths    - ^-"csct c* t i.cp s    c**    ^"^is    cir    iisi* 


s;por.scr  thc.r.  "i-'ith  sr.tisf'^.'ing  carscral  ex'r^ec'taticr.s  or  the  er.rec- 
tations  cf  rest  ethers  ir.  t^.e  crcanizati^n  (thcuc'~  these  ."""ay  all 
he  clcEelv  relrtec)  .   The  ahi.litv  c^   the  ir'^'^ivic'.usl  tc  catisf'' 
cr^aniz^.tional  'i'.er.arrs  also  influences  the  s'-^-pst's  status  in 
the  crganizationa?  '••orlc' .   An'f ,  if^  the  recruit  is  i."oinc  veil,  the 
£~on£or's  rcle  as  an  acent  of  sociali-a:: en  ray  be  "inor  arr  cis- 
tant.   Ilcv^evsr,  if  t'" ",  racruit  :s  ooinc  poorl'",  the  so'^'^scr's 
UTJ  e  r.ay  well  're  a  •'.^er^y  active  anf''  salient  one.   Thus,  v:hile 
sycnscrship  i^  not  v^ithout  virtue  to  a  recruit  ,.  it  is  net  without 
canyer  tc  the  sponsor  v/ho  r.ust  ''stich.  out  his  rech". 

To  close  this  section,  indivifual  sec ialization  is  usually  an 
expensive  organic. ational  stratecy  hoth  in  ti~e  av.',"  effc"t. 
Failures  cannot  be  easily  rescued  or  recyclea.   :icrecver,  '.;ith 
industrialization  and  the  related  standardization  -^recesses  -.'hich 


nave  accor.naniec  tre  '".assive  t^rov; 


n  size  cf  organizations,  the 


use  of  r-.asG  soci3.1iz  =  tion   techniques  have  increased.   Collective 
rethcds,  because  cf  their  ease,  efficiency,  and  yredictal ility , 
have  tended  to  replaces  in^-'ividual ,  one-cn-one  aoprenticeshio 
r.'.odes  cf  socialization  in  the  r.cdern  orr^aniretion. 


Sequential  (F'i"-'le)  Sccializat icn  "^recesses: 
Sequential  socialization  refers  tc  those  transitional  processes 


i 
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vhich  are  '-.arkec'.  by  c.n  e>:tenc'.er.  series  of  ci?crete,  ir'entif iable 
oT-i  curiulative  stages  tl-.rough  vrhich  an  inr'. ivicual  ru<5t  nass  in 
orcer  to  acheive  a  c'efiner  role  anc",  ?t?tus  ^■'ithin  the  crganizat  icn . 
For  e:-:a.T.nle,  persons  beincr  grcorec'.  for  a  particular  r.anagerial 
ocsit:  or.  r.av  first  be  rotated  across  tie  various  jcbs  tbat  u'ill 
corT'Drise  the  range  of  "anar'erial  resr-onsibi  lity  such  as  is  the 
case  in  rany  banks.   "^irilarly,  police  recruits  in  rest  depart':.ents 
rust  successively  j^a.s?    throur-h  nuch  stages  as  acac'e.""  classrocn 
instruction,  Physical  conci  tionin<~ ,  firsar-  trainina,  anr'  cn-the- 
street  ourilacre.   Firple  socialization  processes  are  acco^.plisher 
in  cnl\'  one  transitional  stacre  as  is  the  case  v'hen  a  fa^ctcrv  v.'crher 
becores  a  sbCD  sui-ervisor  vrit^out  bensfit  of  an  interr^.ec  iary  train- 
ina prorra:."  or  a  c  enartTent  heac".  in  a  r^unicinal  gcvernrent  beccrres 
a  cit'^-  ~.ana<~er  '."ithout  '^ir'-t  servinr-  as  an  assistant  in  that  role, 
^resv.rabl''.' ,  ?'"v  oroanizational  role  car  '"  e  aralvrec  as  to  tbe 


^■.rec'iate    st.~ 


■^reoaratirn    racuira'^ 


■p    ■:  -f- , 


incc'in'^    occupants . 


^'hen    e:-:arininc    s=:c'uential    strategies,    it    is    crucial    to   note 


the   deo'ree   tC'   vrhich   each   starre   ji-uilcs   or   er.pancs   upon 


'---■-  i-^  - 


caeMr.a  sta.ce, 


Tor   erar'.ple,  the  courses  in  rest  tecbnical  train- 


ing crccrra.r.;s  a^re  ar ranged  in  vhaTi  is  uhought  to  be  a  simple -tc- 
co~ple::  procressicn.   On  the  other  ::anc ,  zc-e    sequential  processes 
seeir.  to  follow  no  internal  logic  anc  therefore,  despite  their  out- 
v.-ard  apuearance,  ccr-.e  to  reser.hle  nothing  r>cre  so  than  a  randcrr.- 


process.   Ilenaoer.e 


r.t  uraininc  is,  for  instance',  ouite  ofte:.  a 


rati'.er   disjoint   ^recess   ■■litV    cu.rriculur    ju'^r^ir.c  frc-    tcr-ic   to 
■ccpic   vith    little    cr   rx    integration    acres?    stages.       Ir    such   ccses, 
'•■■".?t    is    learnec"    r^y    recrv.its    ir    t]":e    prcgr^r^''    is    fenenc'ent    sir'.cly 

Vr^C-T^      T^^-q-i-      4-'^oTr      1t'''o      '-^(tt-       -jn       ■f-'"Q       Ci^r^vc^r^po  T-f^  l^r~T.7  0Trc:v  -{-h  ^       -^I/^t.-* 

cf  topics  or  courses  is  >.arr:.c-icus  ^.r.r    ccr.nectec  furcticn?.lly  in 
sore  fashion^,  the  various  r.inor  alterations  recuirec  cf  an  i.mliYidKal 
at  each  s-cace  v;ill  act  ^vn.ulatively  such  th.rt  at  tl'e  end,  the 
i^erson  r.av  find  hi'^.self  ccnsi--"'erah  Iv  c'ifferent  than  he  vas  uhen 


Pelater'ly,  if  several  agents  handle  ■'-'aricus  norticn 


socialization  '^roce 


jcree  to  v'niC:  the  acents  snare  ccrrir.on 


airs  is  altoaether  crucial  to  the  eventual  outcoTre.  ''^or  exan^.ple, 
in  so~e  Office?^ 's  Tr^ininf^  .Schools  of  neace  tine  '"".ilita.r'''  orr^ani™ 
zations,  the  agents  responsihle  for  physical  and  v/eapon  training 
tend  to  have  very  different  perspecti"es  ahcut  their  jobs  than 
those  agents  in  o>^arge  of  classroom  instruction  (I'-'ar.sley ,  1972). 
Pecruits  quickly  spot  such  conflicts  vhen  they  exist  and  sc~etires 
e::ploit  then,  playinc  agents  off  against  one  another.   The  result 
of  such  incongruities  often  lead  tc  a  -ore  relaxed  situation  for 
the  recruits,  one  in  v'hich  trey  enjoy  v.'atching  their  instructors 
pay  more  attention  to  each  other  than  they  pay  tc  the  training 
prograri. 

In  an  elaborate  sequential  arranger.ent ,  agents  nay  also  he 
un]:nov7n  tc  one  another,  seoarated  spatiallv,  and  (or)  have 


thcrouahly  ':''ifferent  ;im"af72£  rf  their  tasV  (^'heeler,  1^'fC)  .      Con- 
sider for  e::ar.ple,  the  r^ncre  of  viev/s  about  a  particular  job  a 
recruit  ray  receive  fror.  persons  in  the  oersonrel  r'enart^'i.rt , 
people  in  the  training  division,  cclle^^.c-ues  on  the  job,  and  one's 
first  supervisor,  all  of  vhom  have  a  hand  an'-''  a  stake  in  the 
individual's  reverent  throucrh  tV.t  socialization  sequence.   ^ron 
this  standpoint,  enr^frr^'  can  certainly  be  extended  to  the  so-called 
juvenile  -'"'elinquent  v;ho  receives  "qui^'arice"  fror  the  police,  pre* 
baticn  officers,  judces,  social  '.-.'orher-,  r^y<^'hiatrists  and  correc- 
tional officials.   .9uch  a  secuence  su^rrests  that  a  person  ray  well 
learn  tc  be  xvhatever  the  irr.ediaue  situation  deri-ar.ds. 

Eeside  the  aribiquity  of  con-^ilictinq  f'^enands  sor.etires  race 
upon  individuals  underqoinc  sequential  socialization  there  is 
li^'.el''.'  to  be  a  stroncr  bias  ir  the  nresentaticn  of  each  acrent  to 
r.a]:e  the  next  stace  apoear  beniqn.   Ir.  practice,  recruits  are 
often  told  that  if  they  '-'ill  just  "buc]:le  dcvr  and  apply  ther.selves" 
while  in  Stage  A,  ?ta-^es  P,  C,  and  i:  v;ill  be  in'-''eed  easv.   Aaents 
UEuallv  rash.  —  '-;ittincl\'  cr  in  scr.e  cases  un^.'ittinalv  —  the  true 
n;-.ture  of  the  stages  to  -^ollov  for  if  ir -''ividuals  fsel  that  their 
■^uture  is  bri^^ht  ^no  ass''.''.rec" ,  thev  "ill  -'e  ~cst  cooperative  in  the 
present  stace  not  v/ishinp  to  jeO'Pardize  their  er-nected  re'/'ards. 
To  wit,  consider  the  tactics  of  ~.any  hiph  schccl  '-athe'-at ics  teachers 
'■7hc  tell  their  stup^ents  that  i-^  t^.e'''  '-'ill  ju'^t  '.-•orb  hard  in  alr-e^'ra , 
aeoretr^'  '-ill  be  a  "cinch"  (Lortie ,  1975).   Consider  alsp  CGoff-an's 
(l?61b)  observaticns  'f  -^ental  '^atients  ^'fho ,  hy  the  tire  they  had 


T^cv^'  t^rcurr'r,  the  al=uJ..cra*  e  sf,quence  cf  "t'~?";rapv.tic"  rtrges  in 
t-hs  hoscits-l ,  hcc"".  .'"sv^lc^ec.  3;  Isrrr^  rssi-clu^  of  '"isizrust  ":ic'-."r.2rc^ 
tl'.iir    acyents,    t'-'e    orocess    it.ielf    aMr    to    a    "hetr^.yal    funr-el". 

rher.    atter.pts    are    ccrsistently  r.ace    tc   r:e.]-.a   each    st_o    arorear 
benign,    the    recruit's    ^-st    scurce    of    in-crr:.aticn    on    t.  e    .  rocess 
is    another   person  (s)    v"ho    has    cons    thrcucjl':    it.      ''hetl.er   cesianated 
hy   the    organiza^cion    as    official    acents    or    nc-c,    those   v/hD    have    pre- 
"iov.sly    (arc:   recently)    l:  e-en    through    the    sequence   will    have    a    great 
ceal   of    influence    in    sharing   recruit   oersnectives .      Thus,    sore 


cr^aniz-r  tiC'ns    cro    a    lone   vay    atterirtinc    to    isolate     recruit 
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veteran  -■..aiv..ber£  '-.■'ho  represent  perhaps  v."ellsprinas  cf  factual  ."ata 
useful  tc  the  re.:ruits.   Certain  prof it:ria.king  trace  schools  apparent- 
ly go  tc  great  le^'-ths  in  order  tc  rr.a}'-e  sure  t'^eir  paying  clientele 
ho  not  kncv:  of  the  very  lirited  jo;:  opportunities  in,  for  e>:a::.ple, 
the  "gla.T.C'rous ,  hir-h-naying  '<'orlds"  of  radio   and  T^'  ;-roa'"^.ca  sting , 
cor;rercial  art,  or  heavy  -;  quipr.ent  operation.   'Toor-to-dcor  -.ales 
trainees  are  continually  assured  that  success  is  practically 
gur.ranteed,  for  the  "handy-dandy,  one-cf-a-'ind"  product  they 
are  being  schooled  in  rerchandizing  v.'ill  sell  itself  (Shaf-^^er, 
1974).   And,  if  recruits  are  to  be  allovec'  the  ^ri^'ilege  of  inter- 
acting v.'ith  nore  enperienced  menbers  of  the  organization,  agent"; 
will  alrost  invariably  select  a  veteran  neir.ber  who  will  present 
a  -positive,  laundered  ir.age  to  th.e  recruit,  an  i"".aqe  wh.  Ich  conveys 
only  the  organizationally  approved  version  c"^  individual  success. 
Fina].ly,the  degree  to  which  the  individual  is  reauired  to 
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continue   thrcuch   all    stages    is    also   an    imcrtapt    fec.tr.r=   of    5;e- 
auential    scciali  zaticn    strater-ies.      TI.c   recruit   rav   feel,    for 
example,    he    is   being   pushec   or  pressurec    into   certain   '-jcsitions   be- 
fore  he    is    ready.      '^his    is    analytically   sir.ilsr   tc    the   business 
ext;cutive   './ho   roes    ncc   wart   a   prorr.otion   but    feels    that    if    he    c'loes 
not   take    it,    "".is    respective   career   v;ill   be   caracec    (Pecbharc", 
ir77)  .      On    the    other   hanc"  ,    of    course,    persons   '^.a^/   be    so    busy 
Dreparinq    for    th=    next    step    in    the    3eque~ce   that    their   nerfomance 
so   c.eteriorates    at    the    ir.-.sciate    staf^e    that    the   ne::t    step    never 
r"ater  Laliiires . 

5.       r'or.ocere:'JS     (r'etercqar'acijs)    Socialization    ^recesses : 


^ocializaticr    settings    ciffer   vitl  -   regarc"    tc    t;;  e   c'er.ographic , 
biographic,    anc"    attiti.h'inal    iissiril-^-.rity   ancng    recruits.       In    sorr^e 
situations,    the   r^.anifest    crcbler.s    presenter'    in    the    setting   v;ill 
rial-.e    inr.ivicual   bachgrouncs    relatively   unrnportant,    subr-.erging 
incivic.ual    differences    in    t]re   nursuit   of   answers    to    crrr'on    i-rob- 
le--S.       "ore    li':e]v,    hov'ever,    differences    arona   recruits   v;ill    rep- 
resent   latent    sources    of   con'^lict    anc    ir.nlicit   crcunr's    ^cr    inforr"al 


social    cr'T^nizat 


ior.    —    cliques,    coalitions,    an-f    cal'alr 


7o    the   r.e'^ree    that   recruit   groups    are   hcr'otTeneous ,    tie   cre  =  ter 
the    '^rcb-bilitv    that    a    single    pers'-'^ctive   vill    cc~e   to   cc~inate    the 
Tcun'    (:'e'.:co-be,    195?:;    Cart'^-right    an-'    :!ander    (ecs.),    I'^'C).      '-"ben 
'-rou-s    are    i  eteroc^enecus ,    recruits    utilize    social    t^-^ing    cate^o-^ies 
that    -ahe   visible   —   tc    recrr'its    at   least    —   the   boundaries   o^ 
subgroups.       If    these    sccial    tyr>es    are    epher^eral    tc    the    i-re^iate 
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Y^t    incivi-'val    c^i^:^ererce?    ray    r£:?u]-t    in    int?:rr.al    ■^i^senricr    vhsn 
t!"  2y    are    rslsvam;    tc    t!  -;    situaticr.    at   hc.n;1 .      Cor.s pqv.?.r  tlv ,    in    =c    • 


cr-anizaticnal    traxninc:   orccrrar-'.s   v;ra:  ^ 


cv.r.ni:'"' 


:,.s, 


:  a  -ajcr  crour^inc  factcr,  rcr  the  soci.r-liza-cicn 


r a c a  na^/  we i  1 

prcLlers  "vvill  'r -,   ci^'erant  aronr-  t/.s  the  "cjcricy  ^-r.:"  rinority  groups 
--  e.r:.,  hlack  trainees  -ay  have  to  cevote  r.cre  enerrry  -cc  loaating 
role  .:.C'."els  anc.  scr.rces  cf  reliable  infcrr.  aticn  vitr.in  rhe  social 
structure  than  v;'~ites  .eir.plv  because  f'.ere  are  fe'.'  orher  blacks  in 
the  orranization . 

Attitur.inal  charc.cteristics  s.re  alsc  relevant  here.   "or 
erarple ,  tke  ristircticn  hetueen  locals  an'"'  ccer.cn-C'litans  firet 
postulatec.  by  herton  (19  57)  bears  on  those  situations  in  v;hich  the 
reference  rrroups  held  by  various  rarticiyants  in  an  orysniz aticn 
are  incc- yatihle.   Locals  are  those  persons  rootecT  in  the  i""-ec.iate 
c-rfjanization  and  ceri"e  their  perspective  fro"  ''.'hat  the"  take  to 
be  the  oryanization '  s  interest.   r'n  the  other  bar-,  cosr.onolitans 
derive  their  perspective  "^ron.  a  v/iaer  audience,  reflectec  perhaps 
by  a  professional  association  cutting  across  C'ryanizat  ions .   Locals 
are  sc^etires  su-rectec  by  the  cosr.opolitans  as  being  "rcre  cc~pany 
ren"  :   v.'heireas  cosr.c^olitars  are  suspected  by  the  locals  to  be  'Vis- 
loyal".   Lach  to  the  other  is  at  odes  v/ith  the  aoproririate 
motivational  base  in  the  organization. 
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hcr.-.ocer.eity ,  '-.-hether  it  is  (le'^Gr-raphic ,  liicrraphic  or  attituu- 
ir.al,  is  in  -^act  one  cf  the  -~.C£t  crvcic.1  vsriaMes  in  an"  sc-ciali- 
2aticn  Tcces?.   ^or  instance,  "altcn  (l^!^^-)  su-r'-ests  that  ororress 
up  the  or^anizationally-'-'ef insr  la'-'fer  of  rucce-is  is  ~or^   often 
t:":a.n  net  ■j'e"en.ent  utt'Op  a  person's  oci^Eessicn  c*^  the  "ri'^ht  chairaC" 
teristics"  —  e.cr.,  religion,  race,  age  anr  ^achcrroun:^ .   Alona 
these  san-.e  lines,  Veblen  {l'^52)  ,    ''ills  (I'^S'^)  and  V.hyte    (1956) 
h.a\'e  all  arruer'  that  cr'^anizational  selection  an^  ororr:cticn  f.evices 
are  bicsed  in  the  '^'irecticn  that  these  people  \-:Vr    ce~cnstrate 
"ccnf crr.inr"  traits  are  preferred  to  those  vhc  c~   net.   ""c  a 
greater  or  lesser  cecrrea ,  then,  or^'anizaticrs  tvoically  seek  to 
recruit  anc  rev;s.rc  hon.ogeneity .   Presujnably,  such  hcncgenecus 
pcpulaticns  ^'jill  be  rore  air.enable  to  organizaticnal  irflue.nce. 

f .   Serial  (r'is junctive)  Socialization  '^rccess'^s; 

The  serial  rioc's  of  orcranizaticnal  socializationvhereby 
experie.ceci  rr'.enbers  grccr  nevcor.ers  about  to  assune  sirilar  roles 
in  an  orranizatior  is  perhans  the  best  Tuarantee  that  the  or-ani- 
zaticT-  itself  '.-'ill  net  chance  c/er  ti~e.   In  the  relice  v-crlf ,  the 
seria.l  feature  of  recruit  socialization  is  virtually  ta^en  ■^or 
crc-ntec^  anc'  accounts  in  lar<^e  measure  :^or  the  re"ar''-'a'"l  e  inter- 
generational  stability  ar.ong  patrol-"=n  ('■'estley,  197^;  '^uben- 
stein,  ir^7?;  ''uir,  1977).  1o   question  this  al~o3t  sacrosanct 
"ech.anisn  cf  '^olice  traininf'  is  tantcJ~.ount  to  heresy  (Van  "aanen, 
1?''3)  .   Innovation  in  serial  rcc'es  is  unlibel'",  but  continuity 
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cf  3.  turbulent  an'-'  chancinc  ?r.vircr.r;.3nt . 

If,  hc^'sver,  a.  person  is  net  fcllcvinc   in  tl' s  :^cotstep; 
his  orec'ecessor ,  the  socializcticn  r£:ttern  car  he  la'-^elle'"''  cis- 
ju.nctive.   "■  l-.ereas  f'e  serial  rattern  risl-c:  ^tacraticn  anc  ccntar- 
ination,  the  disiunctive  rattern  risl'S  ccnfusicn  anf  ccr"r>l  icaticn . 
Che  recruit  ''/^  "^  is  left  to  his  ov'n  fe'^'ices  na,'''  relv  on  definitions 
"'lear.ec  frcTTi  inao'^rcrr-iate  other's.   Eut ,  t^e  c''_siu.ncti'"e  "•attern 
a.lso  creates  the  crrcrtunit'"'  for  a  recruit  tc  be  innc'^tive  an.'"' 
ordinal.      T^'ithout  an  elf  c^varf  a'^out  tc  har^rer  the  cevelco^ent  of 
fliwner"'"ectivi ,  the  cor.fomity  anf:  lockste"  pressures  created  by 
the  serial  ~oi^8  are  a;:  sent.   Zntreoreneurs  autc:^£ticali  y  'all  into 
a  disjunctive  'roct   c^  socialisation,  as  do  these  vhc  fill  nevl" 
created  positions  in  orcc.nizations .   In  Vet?"  cases,  thera  are  fev 
pecple,  if  any,  a"-ilable  to  tl"  e  individual  vvho  have  had  sin.ilar 
e::perience£  and  cculf  tberefcre  coach  the  nev/cor.er  in  lirht  of 
the  lessons  they  ''■.ave  learnef . 

Soretires  vdnat  appears  to  be  a  serial  pat-cerr.  is  actually 
a  disjunctive  one.   Tc  illustrate,  recruits  ray  be  r^repare'"'" 
inad.ecuately  ■^or  soots  in  one  department  L"  ai~erts  cc^'inr  fror 
another  departr.ent.   This  is  often  the  case  '■■■hen  the  oerscnnel 
departr.ent  handles  all  aspects  of  traininrr.   It  is  only  later, 
after  the  nev/cor.ers  have  access  to  others  v.'ho  ^ave  been  through 
the  saps  process  that  thev  discover  tie  '"crthlessness  and  bansiitv 
of  their  traininrr  (''an  "'aanen,  197F).   Agent  fariliarity  u-ith  the 
tarcet  position  is  a  crucial  factor  in  the  serial  strate-Tv. 
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Occasionally,    ^-.^et   cculr    ]iz   labelled    "~£.or.ir.g"    nrisents   a 
serious    cccializr tion   prcblsir.      Ceppinn-   refers    to   tre   r'istance    -- 
social,    te~pcr£l   cr   ctler'-isE   —   Letveen   recruit   ar.'~    ag=^nt.      For 
e:.?r'^ple,    a   recruit   has    the   -jr^atest   opporturity   for   ccllectinp 
c.aiia   about   his    career    frcr.   these  v/iuh  v.'hxOir'.   he   wcr>:s.      Eut   the 
e::perier.ces   of    those   vith   v/hor.   he   works   "ay   be   quite    rer-ovec    frcn 
his    o'-'T^    circiT^5j".anc8S .      I''hen   nev.'co~ers   hear   cth.ers   tell    of   beir.rr 
prcr.otec    v.'ithin    a   rcnth   c^r    t'v'c    after    starting,    recruits   T.ay   vrell 
V  nf.er  vhat    is   v.'ronc   v/hen    they    are    still    V'crhirg    the    sar.e    job 
five   or    si::  r.onths    later.      They  "ay   think   this    a   reflection   en 
tl'.eir   cvn    ccr.petence.      Anc'; ,    neecless    tc    say,    it    is    imcrtant    to 
ccnsif.er   '/hat    the   r>cre    e:'neriencec"    erniloyees    think    of    their 
ycuncer    counternart   vho    has    not   been   pro'"' o tec'" .       ^ctl'     (1963) 
notes    that    if    this    vrere    si-"oly    a   ir.atter   of    contrast   between    the 
tv.'enty-'^'ear   veteran    and    the   recruit,    the   aif^erencei    coulf.   be    reaf- 
ily    reconcilec .      Hov/ever ,    in  -any   organizations,    pathways    antf 
or?rortunities    are    constantly   changing   thus-  creatine   rr.incr   to   najor 
^ar^s    in   the    knov/lecge    separating    a   recruit    frcr.   ct'ers    in    th;e 
organization. 

It    is    crenerally   true   that   recruits    representinrr   the    first 
class   v;ill    set   the   tone    for   the   classes    to    follov/    (i'ertcn.    1957). 
It    is    not    sucger.tec    that    those    follo'«'ing    are    pa'-inatec'    seriatir. , 
but    sirrrly    that    for    those    tc    cere,    it    is    easie'-    to    learn    -Frc"    the 
others    alreadv    -n   hand    than    it    is    tc    learn    en    their   our.    as    orgi- 
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natcrs.   .".?  Icnc  as  there  are  ethers  ^■"r.ilahle  in  tr.e  sccializaticn 
settir.cT  v'hcr.  nev/ccr'.ers  ccnsicer  tc  be  "li''e  ther. "  ,  these  others 
'•"ill  act  as  '^I'ides,  oasBir.r  o"  ccr.ser Pua.l  scluticr.s  tc  tvrical 
prcble'^'s.   In  ir.c'ustrial  settings,  for  e::arrle,  ^.."here  vcr!.er 
satisfacticn  :  s  lev,  serial  patterns  O"  scci-r-lizatior.  r.airtain, 
if  net   c-'-.lify,  the  situation  {'-'an  !"aanen  arc.  Tchein,  l'^?:). 
."^erial  r.cres  therefore  create  scr'ethir.'r  ar.clcccu.s  tc  "'ar^arst 


heac's  (195C)  notion 
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children  in  stable  societies  are  ahle  tc  cain  a  sure  sense  o^  the 
future  by  see  in-  in  their  -t^arents  and  crarc-^arents  ar  irar-e  cf 
the*^^selves  crc."'"^  eic-^r   e'"'^lc"ees  in  oxrc^anisa tio^^s  can  cain  a 
s -' ^ s e  '"^ f  t"*" ~  future  '''^'  ^ooT_pr'  t^?-^  tbeir  co~c'*es   ac^^ts  or  t^c^so^s 

A  dancer 
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e!'ist3      o ■^    course      ir    trat    the    ira<~e    itrel''^   '"il?.    not    he   'oarticula.rl'-' 


flatterino    or    desireabj.e    frc 


■tano-ocint   of    the    recruit    anc 


"'^"scn   v^jl    l^av^    tl'^   '"■rcra^ization    i 
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'vhat  seers  tc  be  an  aconizin^  ^uture.   Tbrs,  t'-e  serial  "^sttern, 
even  fro"  tl  e  eves  cf  the  acent,  is  lihelv  to  1  e  un''''esireai' le 

'"^^e  ^"^  ~\'''^  Z_(2     ''2_p-f-'I>^^-'-i/|^-<"   '  =-'---opr»   (^^^2.^"^   -'"r^   '^i'^"^UnO"*"iv^ 

-.cciali"ation    is    ■~r~'eti~es    ;:rcu'~ht    into    sham    '^rcv.s   vhen   an    crcran- 
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:icn  urdemaJ-'es  a  "house  c]eaninc''  v/here^y  cl'"  r.e~bers  are 
3--;ent  out  z.Ti'':   T.-.'--   :r.sr;.hers  brought  in  tc  reo^rce  tber.   In  er.-. : 


r.oc.^   of  sccializaticn.   It  is  <;.1go  true  that  occasionally  -cha 
persons  yresur.ably  being  sccializec.  have  rore  er~erience  anc"  linc.-- 
lec  ~e  of  the  "-ror"  situation  than  '"o  those  '.'bo  ere  to  socialize 
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ther'..   For  sxar.ple,  in  colleges  v.-y-ere  faculty  rrer.ters  are  constantly 
entering  anc.  exicing,  long  terr.  students  and  veteran  staff  rembsrs 
exert  ir.uch  control  over  the  organi/^ation.   Certainly  in  organizations 
such  as  prisons  and  nental  hospitals,  recruit  turnover  is  often 
less  frequent  than  staff  turnover.   In  these  or'-'anizations ,  it 
is  n  3t  surprising  that  they  are  often  literally  run  ty  the  inrr'.ates. 
Sim.ilarly,  in  "lany  i-zorh  organizations,  a  person  v/ho  r.ust  be 
exceptionally  good  to  be,  say,  a  project  director  at  age  25, 
."^-ust  be  exceptionally  r.eciocre  to  still  he  in  that  sa-e  position 
at  age  50  or  55.   Because  of  such  circur.\stances ,  the  aae-graced 
stereotype  of  the  youthful,  naive,  and.  passive  junior  rr.enber  v.-ho 
is  being  coached  wisely  by  a  r.ature,  inf crimed,  and  still  active 
agent  is  frequently  false.   The  process  riay  have  been  designed 
as  a  serial  one,  but,  to  a  canny  recruit,  the  process  is  disjunc- 
tive for  the  person  r.ay  be  unwilling  to  take  the  agent  (s)  of 
socialization  seriously. 

7 .   Qnen  (Closed)  gocializaticn  Processes; 

Vlhen   entering  an  organization,  a  recruit  is  frequently  a  part 
of  a  larger  group  that  can  be  described  analytically  as  relatively 
open  or  closed  (Ziller,  1?'5).   In  open  socialization  processes, 
th'_  assianr.ent  of  a  recruit  is  rr;ade  to  a  group  which  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  ner.bership  flux.   In  such  situations,  individuals 
typically  recoginize  the  transitory  nature  of  their  croup  nerber- 
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ship  arc",  can  be  expected  to  act,  naturally  enough-,  in  rather 
self-oriented!  ways.   To  tl.ie  contrary,  closed  socialization  process 
involve  a  newcoT.er  v/ithin  a  relatively  long  standing  and  perm- 
anent group.   Transfer  rates  in  and  out  of  the  group  are  low  and 
and  extended  time  perspective  prevails.   As  such,  the  group 
usually  has  developed  (or  is  developing)  elaborate  rituals  and 
tests  f-rough  which  the  newcomer  must  pass  if  he  or  she  is  to  become 
integrated  v;ithin  that  group.   Closed  socialization  strategies 
then  involve  the  individual  with  the  commo.i  life  and  purpose  of  a 
distinct  and  long-standing  croup  within  the  organization. 

Both  psychologically  and  sociologically,  the  differences  in 
behavior  between  open  and  closed  groups  are  c'^ten  striking 
(Ziller,  1976).   For  example,  the  helping  relationships  that 
unfold,  to  assist  a  recruit  are  likely  to  be  much  more 
pronounced  if  the  socialization  process  is  closed  than  if  it 
is  open.   In  closed  socialization  processess,  a  recruit  is  mors 
likely  as  well  to  encounter  group  goals  that  are  only  vaguely 
formulated  since  specific  goals  may  ^'ell  threaten  a  permanent 
group's  reason  for  existence  (Parsons,  I960).   Furtherrriore ,  the 
newcomer's  attachjr.ent  to  the  group,  rather  than  the  organization, 
m.ust  be  dem.onstrated .   In  closed  processes,  questions  concernincr 
the  newcomer's  commitment  to  the  group,  his  involvem>ent  in  im.atters 
peripheral  to  the  group's  concern,  and,  critically,  his  loyalty 
to  other  group  m.emibers  are  sure  to  be  rais'^d.   For  example,  police 
recruits,  upon  entering  a  squad  in  the  patro.  '"ivision,  underco 
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a  r.cst  closer'  process  of  socialization.   They  are  teste^i  reneatedly 
and  closely  as  to  their  orucence,  their  trustworthir.e?^s ,  end  t^eir 
v.'illinc.^.ess  to  sh?re  the  "isks  of  Dolice  v/crk  (Van  "'aar.'^r  ,  1974). 
Officers  fror  other  squads  ar^_  told  explicitly  tc  net  interfere 
and  even,  supervisors  -;.aintain  sorethinc  of  a  "-;.r-ds-off  approach 
toward  the  nev  recruit.   For  the  nev.'con'er,  it  isa'  very  der-anding  and 
c-itical  period.   If  he  passes  the  acid  tests  and  ■demonstrates  his 
concern  for  other  squad  rreir.bers,  he  is  accepted  as  part  of  the  team, 
If  he  does  not  pass,  he  r.ay  well  he  e'' :'*"inated  fror.  the  organiza- 
tion altogether.   Closed  socialization  processes  are  therefore 
analytically  sinilar  to  Eahlce's  (1960)  fusion  process  in  v/hich 
an  individual's  self-concept  beccn.es  inextricably  tied  to  the  self- 
concepts  of  others. 

Open  socialization  processes  often  produce  very  different 
results.   Loyalty  ii  presiir.ably  less  ari  iisue  to  gr^  up  r.enbers  than 
is  coir^petence.   Juries,  project  teaps ,   ad  hoc  cornii'tees ,  and 
so  forth  represent  typical  open  socialization  sfettinas.   Social 
relationships  am  ^ng  colleagues  r.ay  be  sor?.ev;hat  strained  since  the 
necessity  tc  r.aintain  rood  ones  is '  lessened  by  virtue  of  the  short- 
run  nature  of  the  group.   There  are  sc-.e  advanta-res  tc  this  rode 
however.   An  interesting  study  is  reported  by  Torrance  (1955)  who 
examined  the  decision-making  abilities  of  individuals  unr^ergoing 
both  open  and  closed  socialization.   Fe  investigated  aircrews  who 
had  trained  together.   After  training,  sore  crews  were  scrambled 
(open  socialization)  v/hereas  other  crews  remained  intact  (closed 
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socialization)  .   To  Tibrrance*s  surprise,  the  scrambled'  crev,'s  were 
far  superior  on  the  perforr.ance  of  various  tash-related  problems 
than  \«re  the  intact  crews.   Interpreting  these  results,  he  ccn- 
cludeJ  that  the  relative  lack  of  power  differentials   and  social 
status  air.ong  the  scrambled  groups  allowed  for  a  more  open  and 
honest  consideration  of  alternative  solutions  to  the  problems 
facing  the  group  than  ^'/ould  be  possible  when  power  and  status 
were  established  and  relatively  fixed  as  was  the  case  for  the 
intact  crews.   Janis  (1972)  has  reported  some  very  sim.ilar  find- 
ings more  recently. 

Different  techniques  of  handling  conflict  might  also  be 
expected  to  develop  between  individuals  undergoing  either  closed 
or  open  socialization.   In  the  former  case,  aggresion  and  witbr 
drawal  m.ay  well  be  more  popular  tactics  since  they  are  relatively 
easy  to  apply,  reliable  in  their  effects,  and,  since  the  group 
is  in  constant  flux,  unlikely  to  have  any  long  range  consequences 
for  the  individual.   In  the  latter  case,  negotiation,  m.ediation, 
and  perhaps  subtle  dissim.ulation  tactics  are  m.cre  likely  to  be 
utilized  since  m.embers  know  quite  well  that  they  will  have  to 
continue  to  work  together  on  a  day-to-day  basis  for  some  time  to 
com.e.   In  open  processec,  v/inning  and  losing  on  an  immediate  issue 
may  be  paramount  to  the  individuals  involved.   Thus,  conciliation 
and  comprom.ise  are  unlikely.   In  closed  processes,  v/inning  ar.d 
losing  on  an  imjf.ediate  issue  must  be  seen  by  the  individual  in 
perspective.   Lona-term^  adjustm^ents  emphasizing  conciliation  and 
com.prom.ise  must  occur  since  individuals  vill  sooner  or  later  learn 
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that  cc  win  on  sor=;  issues,  they  -ust  "i^'e  ir  or  perhaps  lose  on 
others . 

Finallv,  in  open  socialization  processes,  the  adver.t  of  a 
newcor.'.er  is  an  e'^'eryray  event  anc  the  person  is  unlikely  to  be 
afforrled  any  special  treatrent.   Ko'-'ever,  in   closed  processes, 
the  advent  of  a  nevccrer  is  e    unique  occurance  and  is  lihsly  to 
reorient  the  relative  nositicns  of   all  croup  r.erbers  to  one  another. 
The  rev?  chilt?  in  a  farily  or  new  r.erher  of  a  r'arr  are  particularly 
"ood  eMarr^les  here.   '^'- e  '-^art  is  cuite  distincuisbahle  frcr  the 
rresent  ir  closed  nroces'"e~  ^or  the  nevcorer  represents  the  forces 
of  chan^^e.   Closed  socialization  rrO''''uces  therefore  episodes  or 
neriods  of  change  ra-c''er  than  stability  per  se .   "irilarl^/,  the 
loss  of  a  r.erber  may  r.roduce  chance.   Here,  t^  e  r'eath  of  a  close 
far..il\  n.er..ber  serves  as  a  "oet  poignant  exar.Lple.   '"l-.at  is  partic- 
ularly the  case  in  closed  socialization  processes  is  the  necessity 
to  view  chano'es  in  the  group's  perspective  as  being  bunched  arcjn 
the  periods  in  which  individuals  enter  and  exit  the  group.   As  r.any 
administrators  have  learned  through  hard  experience,  there  is  often 
no  better  v;ay  to  "shake-up"  a  long  starf^ing  group  than  to  bring  a 
critical  nurJoer  of  new  rr-.erbers  in  v/hile  transferring  old  rr.erbers 
out.   v:hat  was  once  a  closed  socialization  process  becor.es  an  open 
one  —  at  least  for  a  time. 
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Social  Identity  and  I'^ork  Socialization 

Perhaps  in  tiroes  past,  the  notion  of  v.'ork  and  the  v;ork 

career  could  be  disr.issed,  taken-f or-granted  as  an  irrevocable 

feature  of  everyday  life,  a  perfectly  predictable   cutcorr.e  of 

one's  position  in  the  traditional  order  of  things.   Whether  peasant, 

artisan,  or  aristocrat,  one's  life  work  v/as  for  the  rr.ost  part 

determined  by  the  accident  of  birth.   Ar.  individual  irposed  little 

separation  ar.ong  various  pursuits  because  one's  station  in  life  v;as 

the  fundamental  reality  around  which  family,  work,  and  social 

activities  were  organized.   In  Eerger's  (1964)  analysis,  the  many 

social  roles  a  person  played  in  traditional  society  were  fused 

together  and  work,  in  such  a  context,  i?  redundant  to  one's  more 

or  less  fixed  location  in  society,  an  issue  therefore  of  relatively 

little  concern  to  an  individual. 

The  concept  of  Gem.einschaf t  as  utilized  bv  the  early  soc- 

1£ 
olgogists  captures  that  non-problemiatic  sense  of  v;ork  nicely.   In 

Gemeinschaft  society,  the  individual  is  fully  incorporated  or 
integrated  v/ithin  a  social  netv/ork  that  by  and  large  defines  who 
one  is,  what  one  is  to  do,  hov;  one  is  to  do  it,  and  what  one  is 
to  become.   The  developm.ent  of  individualisir  is  minimal.   Relation- 
ships am.ong  people,  v/hether  based  upon  k.inship,  neighborhood,  or 
friendship,  are  characterized  by  shared  sentiments,  values,  and 
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bsliefs.   Fxpsriences  in  the  work  s"ihtre  of  a  person's  life  cannot 
easily  be  split  frcr  experiences  in  the  non-work  spheres  for 
there  is  an  absence  of  an  institutuicnal  differentiation  between 
the  tvo.   The  con^irunity  er^braces  its  nembers  such  that  all  activity 
rests  upon  convention  and  agreer.ent.   Thus  the  notion  of  an  indi- 
vidual choosinq  certain  work  is  essentially  alien  to  the  Ger.ein- 
schaft  world. 

It  is  only  with  the  coninc  of  relationships  based  on  individual 
exchange  and  calculation  rather  than  rautual   trust  and  shared 
knowledge  that  the  concept  of  v/ork  becoir.es  problematic  to  a 
person.   This  shift  in  social  relationships  is  associated  with  the 
rr.oir.entous  historical  transition  of  13th  and  19th  century  Testern 
society  fror  its  conrrunal  and  nsdieval  character  to  its  present 
cor.retitive  and  industrial  forrn. .   In  nlace  of  the  old  Ger.einschaft 
orientation  of  the  workr.an  to  his  work,  upon  v/hich  'Tisbet  (1967) 
remarked  "the  pers.^n  gives  himself  limitlessly  to  his  job  without 
calculaticr  of  its  tire  or  compensation,"  there  ariser  the  '"esell- 
schaft  orientation  in  which  the  v.'orkman  strives  nri-^arily  for  his 
ov/n  advantage.   Individualism  is  highly  develoned  and  v/i-rk,  in 
m.odern  socistv,  can  be  approached  in  an  instrum.ental  and  seam^ental 
m.anner  for  it  is  separable  in  theory  and  in  practice  from,  other 
sphere's  of  life. 

•^his  transformation  represents  an  impressive  victory  for 
rationalism.   ::o  longer  is  the  v/orld  a  place  where  the  present  is 
indirtincuishable  frcmi  the  -^ast.   Volunteristic  heliefs  replace 
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deterministic  ones  anc.  we  see  ourselves  making  choices  that  affect 
the  course  of  our  lives.   In  the  worlc  6f  v/orh ,  for  exar.ple,  the 
ever  expanding  list  of  job  titles  sugcests  to  the  individual  that 
career  possibilities  atcurd.   Indeed,    few  children  these  days 
enter  the  occupations  of  Iheir  parents.   In  a  world  thus  disenchanted, 
the  person  in  theory  can  master  all  things.   A  planned  career  is 
therefore  possible  for  the  choices  we  make  in  the  present  can  be 
seen  to  have  recog^/ zable ,  if  probabilistic,  consequences  in  the 
future. 

Granted  that  raionalirm,  individualism,  ard  volunterism  are 
virtually  tahen-for-granted  features  of  present  cay  Western  societies, 
the  preceding  review  of  socialization  strategies  suggests  t-hat  many 
work  organizations  nonetheless  go  to  great  lengths  to  influence 
the  thought  and  action  of  their  new  members.   Moreover,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  contem,porary  socialization  practices  have 
become  less  uniform,  and  powerful  within  the  fam-iTy,  the  church, 
the  school,  and  the  community.   As  such,  a  person's  sense  of  self- 
hood may  becom.ing  m.ore  closely  tied  to  the  organizations  in  which 
they  work  then  ever  before.   Th.us ,  despite  the  social  segm.entation 
of  m.odern  life  into  work  and  non-v'ork  spheres,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  suppose  that  organizational  socialization- practice?  have  little 

psychological  effect  on  a  person  simply  because  thev  fall  outside 

11 
of  the  traditional  locales  of  social  influence. 

In  this  section,  I  lum.p  together  various  self -referential 

concepts  such  as  self-im.age,  self-esteem.,  and  self -concent  into 
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the  broader  concept  of  social  icentity  and  argue  tbat  under  certain 
conditions  one'?  social  identity  becomes  tied  to  the  vorh  role  he 
or  she  perfonr'.s  such  that  the  role  itself  hecoires  sorr.ething  the 
person  rather  fully  embraces,  supports,  and  seeks  to  affirrr  in  all 
its  sterling  detail  (C-offr.an,  19  59!  . 

The  clai'^inc'  c^   a  soci-il  identity  based  on  one's  work  role 
involves  behavior  that  falls  conceptually  sor.ev/here  betv/esn  what 
is  conventionally  defined  as  individual  or  personality-based 
behavior  and  fcrr.al  or  functional  role-based  behavior.   In  short, 
the  notion  of  social  identity  allcv.'s  one  to  rak.e  relatively  fine- 
grained distinctions  arong  people  v^ho  fill  the  sar.e  functional  role 
yet  stops  short  of  requiring  the  sort  c^   depth  psychology  approach 
to  personal  character  vherein  the  role  vanishes  fro~  viev'  and  only 
icicsyncrcitic  aspects  of  the  person's  character  rer.ain. 

Taking  as  a  whole  the  argioinents  presented  in  the  previous 
sections  of  this  chaoter,  it  is  clear  that  certain  forrrs  cf 
socialization  are  far  r.ore  likely  than  other  forrs  to  provide 
recruits  with  encor.passirg  situational  definitions  and  per- 
spectives for  their  v/crk  role  such  that  their  social  identity 
changes  rather  draj^atically  upon  being  processed,  into  a  work 
organization.   For  exanple,  I  suggested  that  collective  stratec'ies 
are  rcre  pov;erful  than  ind''\'idual  strategies  ct  proroting  a  sense  cf 
r.utiaal  trust,  dependence,  and  sirilarity  arcnrr  the  rerbershir;  of 
an  organization.   Or,  ?i~ilarly,  I  suggested  thrt  -f^or^al  strategies 
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are  r:^.ore  likely  to  influence  one's  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  values 
than  inforr.al  strategies  which  tend  to  operate  —  in  the  short 
run  at  least  —  on  the  skill  levels  acheived  by  recruits. 

A  useful  v'ay  of  sunmarizinc'  the  material?  nresented  is  then 
to  consider,  as  a  unit,  tho^e  strategies  vhich  tend  to  disr.antle 
a  recruit's  s'^ci-l  identity  s^u::h  th.-.t  it  can  be  rebu:  It  in  an 
organizationally  anproved  fashion  ar.^ ,  conversely,  to  consider 
those  strategies  which  tend  to  confirr  a  recruit's  inccr.ing  social 
identity  thus  ratifying  the 'worth  ar-^  function  of  Lhe  entering 
chiaracteristics  presented  by  the  person,   "^he  fcrr.er  set  of 
strategies  can  be  called  a  divestiture  svsten  and,  in  the  e::tren^.e 
case,  it  includes  the  fcrr.al,  variable,  collective,  sequential, 
hor.ogeneous ,  serial,  and  closed  strategies  of  socialization. 
The  latter  set  of  strategies  can  be  called  en  investiture  svsterr.  and, 
again  in  the  extreme  case,  it  includes  the  inforrral,  fixed, 
individual,  simple,  heterogeneous,  disjunctive,  and  open  strategies 
of  socialization. 

Ordinarily,  the  degree  to  which  entrance  into  an  organization 
reser.bles  an   ordeal  to  a  recruit  indicates  the  degree  to  v/hich 
a  divestiture  systeir.  is  present.   Such  a  systen  is  set  up  to  deny 
and  strip  av;ay  certain  entering  characteristics  carried  by  a  recruit. 
To  v;it,  r.any  organizations  virtually  require  a  new  ner.ber  to 
severe  old  friendships,  undergo  extensive  harrassr.ent  fron  experienced 
reir.bers,  alter  outward  appearances  and  d.er.eanor,  and  engage,  for 
long  peric^s  of  tine,  in  what  veteran  nerbers  of  the  organization 
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often  call  "shit  vror!-"  or  "dirty  vork".   Turing  this  period,  if 
end urei  demurely ,  '-.'illingly ,  and  v/ith  a  certain  arcunt  of  forebear- 
ance,  pcfee  and  good  huror,  the  nev/corer  gradually  acquires  the 
official  and  unofficial  credentials  of  full  membership.   Printers 
(Lipset  et  al.,  1956),  railwa\'mien-:  (Salam.an,  1?74),  jazz  musicians 
(Becker,  1953),  policer.en  (^''an  r.aanen ,  1972),  psychiatrists  (Light, 
19?0),  mar;agement  trainees  •  (Dalton ,  1959),  hockey  players  (Faulkner, 
1974),  and  some  schoolteachers  (Lcrtie ,  1975)  all  had  to  suffer 
considerable  indignation,  mortification,  and  hur^iliaticn  in  order 
to  "pay  their  dues"  such  that  they  could  become  equal  and  accepted 
participants  in  their  respective  organizations. 

Goffm.an's  (19fl)  "total  insitutions"  are  co'""monly  thought 
prototypical  in  this  renard .   Eut ,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
even  in  total  insitutions,  initiation  rites  and  the  ordeals  of 
passage  may  veil  have  differential  m.eaning  tc  recruits.   In  this 
sense,  ("offman  and  others  have  perhaps  been  overimpressed  with 
the  degree  of  profanation  of  the  self  that  occu.rs  with  institution- 
alization. V.ven   in  the  harshest  of  settings  like  prisons  and 
mental  hosoitals,  r-any  recruits  have  been  through  the  entry 
procedures  so  frequently  that  they  are  undergone  m.atter-of-f actly , 
with  little  or  no  change  in  the  social  identity  of  the  person. 
A  self-proclaimed  thief  in  prison,  for  exam.ple,  seems  to  be  in  an 
investiture  system  moreso  than  in  a  divestiture  one  since  it 
appears  that  one's  pre-institutional  identity  can  be  sustained  v;ith 
ease  in"  such  settinas.   ""rison,  in  these  r.r>.ses  ,    represent"  sim.ply 
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an  annoying  interval  to  the  person  in  an  othens'ise  ore  ere  ly  career. 
From  the  thief's  perspective,  prison  socialization  fcllcv.'s  an 
infernal,  individual,  fixed,  simple,  heter.^geneous ,  and.  open 
oattern.   And,  while  there  are  no  doubt  serial  elements  to  the 
incarceration  experiences,  such  serial  sccializatio.:  most  cften 
supports  rather  than  ccntridicts  the  social  ir^entity  brought  by 
the  person  to  the  organization.   In  rhort,  at  least  for  repeat 
offend'T'rs,  prison  life  is  typically  a  ccnfirrir.cr  experience, 
not  a  disconf irning  one. 

T^ough  close  inspection  is  always  required-,  it  is  still  the 
case  that  many  organization  do   construct  di^'estiture  systems 

desicned  primarilv  to  make  the  recruit  over  into  whatever  thcs.e  in 

11 
the  setting  deem.  ~ppropria-^e .     In  extrer.e  situations,  recruits 

are  isolated  frcmi  fcrm.er  associates,  m.ust  abstain  frora  certain 
types  of  behavior,  publically  degrade  themiselves  and  others, 
follow  a  rigid  set  c^f  sanctioned  rules  and  regulations,  and,  in 
general,  "toe  the  line"  in  a  very  closely  r.onitored  and.  regim^entrid 
fashion.   This  process,  when  voluntarily  under-one,  serves  to  comm.it 
and  bind  the  person  to  the  organization.   The  sacrifice  and 
surrender  involved  is  premised,  of  course,  upon  a  sort  of  "insti- 
tutional av;e"  carried  by  a  recruit  v;l:en  passing,  through  such  a 
system.atic  ordsal.   Within  this  society,  there  are  many  familiar 
illustrations:   the  I'arine  Corps,  organized  crim.e ,  fcaternal 
orders,  the  priesthood,  religious  cults,  college  teaching,  elite 
law  schools   and  other  form.s  of  professional  training,  off-shore 
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fishina  cccupatic.-.s ,  Drofessicnal  atMetic?,  self-realization 

croups,  apprsnticeshic  in  certair  trac'es ,  arc"  so  or..   All 

of  these  activities  rsauire  the  recruit  to  pass  through  a 

series  of  robust  tests  in  orffer  to  gain  privilsdc-eo.  access 

to  the  oraani^ation  within  vhich  t'^e  v-crh  one  learns  is  ner- 

17 
fcrrecl. 

In   general,    sir-.ply   the    -n':'urance   of   an   orc'eal   pror-otes 
a    stroncT    fello^shi'^   an--"    sense   of    sharec    social    i-^entity   aj-o^".g 
those  who   have    traversec?.   the    m-.Te   oath   tc^  r^.erbershio.      Such 
e>:perience.'r    provic'e   the   ne'-'correr  v:ith   the   '-jrizec-   re'/.'arc   of 
TT'er'her shiT>   ,~nd   ?.   set   of   rea'5^'~pa.de   colle?.r"ues    tha.t    ■frsj^atize 
for   the    recruit   the   v7orth    of    such   a    rewarc" .      ThC'?e   vtTto   encure 
the    systeir.   an'^.   cass    the   tests    irposec    by   the    aaents    sy~'~clize 
to   others   on   the    scene    that   they   are   ccrir.it-c    fully   to   the 
organiz~tion   and    ^he   gap    separating   recruits    fro™   r.er.bers 
narro'."S   appreciably  v;hile    the   gap   separating   recruits    ar.c. 
neiTibers    fror:  ncn-ir^eirlers   grows.      To    Si-r.el    (1950),    the   crcleal 
serves    as    the    sacrer.ental    rites-of-passage    in    an   invisible   but 
secular   church. 

An   investiture    system,    on   the   o'..her   hanc". ,    conveys    the   mes- 
sage  to   the   recruit   that    "the  organization   lil>es   ycu   as    you   are, 
ccni '  t   change."      Entrance    is   r.ace   as    sr>ooth   and   trouble    free    as 
possible.      Those    alreac'y   in   the   setting   go   to   creat   lengths 
to    insure   the   recruit's   needs   are  n^et.      Der;.anc.s  r.ace   on   the 
person    are   balancec    to    avcic.   beinr   unre^scnalz-le .      The    elaborate 
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rituals  involved  in  breaking-in  top  r.anac-er.er.t  personnel  or 
professional  specialists  witnin  incustrial  organisations  are 
cases  in  point..  And,  in  tir.es  of  labor  scarcity,  positions  on 
the  bctton  rung  of  organizational  ladders  are  filled  with  a 
concern  for  errplcyee  desires.   Drisf  orientation  prograirs, 
career  counseling,  relocation  assistance,  and  even  a  visit  to 
the  president 't  office  v/ith  the  prefunctory  hancshcke  and  good 
v.'ishes  systematically  suggect  to  newcomers  that  they  are  valu- 
able as  they  are  —  that  the  organization  has  both  figuratively 
and  literally  invested  in  ther .   Of  course,  rude  av/akenings 
nay  be  waiting  in  the  wings,  but,  at  least  at  entrance,  the 
socialization  strategies  errployed  by  the  organization  nay 
h.ave  been  experienced  by  the  recruit  as  r.ildly  euphoric.   As 
such,  the  recruit's  social  identity  is  rrerely  strengthened  and 
perhaps  embellished,  but  not  altered. 

Clearly,  divestiture  rather  than  investiture  systems  are 
more  likely  to  produce  conform.ing  results  among  recruits.   In 
and  of  itself,  however,  this  result  may  be  comm.endable  since 
standardization  or  ccnform.ity  per  se  m:ust  be  thought  of,  in  m.any 
instances,  as  highly  functional.   From,  a  work  standpoint,  con- 
forming airline  pilots,  heart  surgeons,  car  mechanics,  and  public 
accountants  are  clearly  desireable,  at  least  insofar  as  their 
perform.ance  on  the  job  is  concerned.   It  is  true  of  course  that 
psychologically  the  extent  to  which  the  role  becom.es  an  all 
encom:passing  social  identity  m;ay  be  seen  as  problem.atic .   Put, 
nonetheless,  conformity  on  the  job  may  v.-ell  be  both  organi- 
zationally and  socially  valuable.   ^^.oreover,  it  must  also  be 
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rer.erri.be red  that  c'ivestiture  syster^s  bestov;  an  identity  upon  a 
person  as  well  as  destroy  one.   Frcr   this  perspective, 
coercion  is  rot  necessarily  an  evil  assc.u.lt  on  a  nerscn  since 
it  can  also  be  seer,   as  a  device  for  sti""\  latinf"  positively 
evaluated  chancres  on  the  part  of  the  irldividual.   Trhat  has  always 
been  difficult  with  coercion  is  the  possibility  for  perversion 
that  it  involves  not  it?  obvious  capacity  for  stirulatin'^  chance. 
Indeed,  ther^  is  a  tire-honored  tradition  for  people  to  ir- 
Dose  coercive  circvjri.stances  upon  therr.selves  in  the  hope  of 
creating  interestinc  and  enrichin--'  results  (e.r.,  settir-^ 
deadlines,  rakincr  contracts,  forcing  one's  self  to  try  sore- 
thinc  new).   In  sur ,  to  the  individual,  it  is  only  by  clearing 
awa.'^'  the  frrTPer  sel"*^  that  it  is  r^ossible  tc  hecore  sopet^ina 
else  —  a  soldier  (or  revolutionary)  ,  an  expert  (or  student)  , 
an   entrepreneur  (cr  erploye-e)  ,  a  -paster  (or  apprentice)  ,  a 
police'-an  (or  crir.inal)  . 

riosincT  Cc~'~ents 

I  have  atterpted  to  provide  in  this  essay  a  partial 
frair.ewor];  for  analy^inr-  so^^e  of  the  r.ore  pervasive  strategies 
v.se'-'!   by  or-^anizations  for  contrcllinc  an'"  '■"'irectinc  f-e  '-'or]: 
oersrectives  and  beh^'^'ior  tf  their  ~e"^"'er:^.   Ol—vicusly,  b'"ere 
are  ct'"er  strate'^ies  t'''  =  t  '~culd  have  '"e~r.  discus'^^'"" .   '^or 
instarce,  the  ti<^;'bness  or  looseness  c*^  d~v— to— '""a."'^  su'-'er''''isicr. 
could  be  depicter  as  a  scciclization  strategy  (Argyris  ,  1^':'.). 
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So  too  could  the  degree  of  competitiveness  sponsored  hy  the 
orr^aniz  .iticn  aircong  its  recruits  (Tosenbaiir^,  I'^TS)  .   I.'hat  I  have 
triec  to  .'o  here  hov;ever  is  describe  these  processes  that 
because  of  their  generality  are  typicallv^i  organizational  researchers 
afidriafcen'^Eor-^granted  by  organizational  decision-makers. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  the  individual  entering  an 
organization  does  not  represent  a  huip.an  version  of  the  tabla 
rosa ,  u.erely  waiting  patiently  for  the  organization  to  do  its 
work.   Certainly  sop.e  people  play  very  active  roles  in  their 
ovni  socialization  and  insofar  as  this  is  the  case,  such  ciTiari.ics 
have  been  largely  ignored  in  this  analysis.   Thus,  each  strategy 
discussed,  here  contains  only  the  possibility,  not  the  actuality, 
of  effect.   For  exaniple,  individuals  undergoinT-  collective 
socialization  ir.ay  v/ithdraw  fron  the  situation,  abstaining  from 
the  group  life  that  surrounds  other  recruits.   Or,  some  people 
ir.ay  pass  through  a  tightly  closed  socialization  process  with  a 
calculated  indifference  and  stoic  nonchalance  relative  to  others 
in  the  group  of  v.'hich  they  are  nominally  a,  ir.ep.ber .   A  few 
exceptions  are  probably  the  rule  in  even  the  nost  tyrannical 
of  settin9S. 

Eowever ,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  presented  here  sug- 
gests that  certain  organizational  socialization  processes  can 
and.  do  play  very  DC'Werful  roles  in  influencing:  recruit  con- 
ceptions of  their  v^ork  roles  and  social  identities.   Ty  teasing 
out  the  structural  elements  which,  by  and  large,  define  any 
organizational  passage,  it  is  apparent  that  for  the  m.ost  persons 
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?.  river,   set  cf  exosriencss  ir.  the  orcanization  v/ill  leac  to 
rather  prec'ictahle  en-"?.   The  point  I  vrish  to  reer.phasize 
here  is  apply  that  "uch  control  ever  inr'ivic'ual  behavior  in 
oraanizations  is  a  direct  result  of  the  T.anner  in  v/hich  people 
are  processed'  into  anc  through  the  orcianization .   By  cirecting 
attention  to  the  breakpoints  or  tra'^sitions  in  a  person's  vzork 
career,  particularly  the  early  stages  of  the  career  Vvhere 
relatively  rore  learning  takes  place  than  at  later  stages, 
ruch  is  to  ke  gainecT  in  terras  of  understanding  how  organizations 
shape  the  perfcrrances  and  cJ'bitions  cf  their  rreirbers. 

To  researchers,  therefore,  I  bore  this  chapter  stimulates 
nore  interest  in  the  direct  strategies  of  people  processing 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.   This  tri.ay  te  a  i^atter  of 
scire  urcency,  for,  as  Hlau  and  Schoenherr  (1971)  and  Perrov/ 
(1972)  have  argued  recently,  the  trend  in  modern  organizations 
is  apoarently  one  of  decreasing  control  through  traditional 
rr.eans  such  as  direct  supervision  cr  the  imjT-ediate  application 
of  rev/ards  and  punishri.ents  and  increasing  the  control  c'er 
organizational  renbers  by  using  indirect  neans  such  as 
recruitment,  selection,  training,  and  career  path  nanipulation . 
To  these  remote  control  nechanisirs ,  one  right  add  the  sociali- 
zation strategies  described  in  this  paper  -nd  the  overarching 
investiture  or  divestiture  svsterns  in  '-.'hie''  they  seer  to  be 
erbedded. 

-lore  aenerally,  to  rembers  of  organizations,  I  bore  this 
chamter  prorotes  a  decree  of  insicht  into  the  various  social- 
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ization  strategies  such  that  sc-e  self-ini-^-iate'^  oraarizational 
analysis  v/ill  he  unrertaken.   Since  nany  of  the  strategies  for 
"breakinc  in"  ennloyees  to  various  rcles  lie  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  organizational  life,  they  ere  rarely  '?iscussec'  or 
considered  to  be  rr.atters  of  choice  vhen  decisions  are  rade 
about  ho^'  to  bring  in  nev  rer.bers .   Those  Ftratecries  that  do 
g3t  considered,  often  are  left  urchanged  sir>ply  because  their 
effects  are  not  well  understood.   Other  strategies,  even  v/hen 
their  effects  are  understood,  are  frequently  justified  by  the 
traditional  illogic  of  "I-had-tc-co-it-that-way-and-by-god- 
sc-are-the-people-that-fcllow-rr,e. "   Yet,  as  I  have  attenpted  to 
shov7,  socialization  processes  are  not  products  of  sor.e  fixed, 
evolutionary  pattern,  they  are  cultural  artifacts  crafted  fron 
huir.an  invention  and  can  therefore  be  changed. 
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1.   This  is  a  critical  point  frr  the  Jinelyticel  thrus- 

of  this  chapter  is  cistinctly  sociolccical ,  net  psycy olopical . 
While  it  is  altogether  true  that  people  differ  greatly  in 
their  response  to  influence  attempts,  rhe  £tu~y  of  sociali- 
zation r.ust  first  be  concerned  with,  the  ^or~.s  in  'hich 
socialization  appears  rather  than  inrivic'ual  reactions  to 
these  frons.   Certainly  Loth  rr.ust  be  studied  but,  in  r.iy  view, 
far  too  nuch  attention  has  been  directed  tov;ard  th^e  individ- 
ual differences  vvich  characterize  the  results  of  socializa- 
tion and  far  too  little  attention  has  been  placed  on  the 
cor-T-On  and  general  features  of  the  process  itself.   There 
are  of  course  knotty  theoretical  and  epister.ological  prob- 
lerrrs  raisec  by  an  approach  that  by  and  large  ignores  the 
phenorenological  reality  of  social,  structural,  and  cultural 
properties  as  describee  analytically.   Put,  as  I  hope  to 
display  in  this  chapter,  the  risks  are  well  vjorth  running 
v;hen,  if  by  ignoring  for  the  ir.or'.ent  particularistic  person- 
based  complications,  certain  underlying  definitional  features 
of  socialization  can  be  identified.   I  have,  however,  con- 
sidered  sore  of  the-  phenoF>e^logical  questions  surrounding  tne 
varieties  of  adult  socialization  elsev/here  (Van  haanen,  1977a; 
1979b)  and  there  is  a  brief  section  of  this  chapter  that 
treats  sor'e  of  these  issues  in  an  introcuctrov  way  ("On 
learninc  to  ''ork"). 
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2.  Certainly,  in  rr.any  worlc  situations,  the  entry  level  job 
taken  by  an  indi'^^idual  represents  a  sort  of  terr.inal  career 
node  also.   Coal  r.iners,  garbage  collectors,  secretaries, 
janitors,  and,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  schoolteachers, 
policemen,  and  social  workers  enter  jobs  at  a  level  from, 
which  hierarchical  advanceirent  is  not  the  norrr. .   To  a  degree 
then  these  jobs  represent  a  roost  lir.ited  career.   Yet,  there 
alnost  always  exists  the  possibility  of  ach.'eving,  from  the 
individual's  perspective,  a  better  assigrx^ent,  freedom  from, 
close  supervision,  higher  pay  v/ith  seniority,  sore  form,  of 
tenure,  increasinc  recognition  for  a  job  v/ell  d.-ne,  and  per- 
haps a  more  central  role  in  the  organization  itself.   For  a 
useful  m.odel  of  the  career  that  recognizes  mcvem.ent  across 
the  inclusionary  cr  social  boundries  of  an  organization  as 
v;ell  as  m.ovem.ent  across  the  functional  and  hierarchical  ones, 
seeSchein,  l?es ;  1071. 

3 .  There  are  m.any  studies  frcmi  both  a  psychological  and  sccio- 
loaical  perspective  that  indicate  a  person's  early  organizational 
experiences  are  a  major  determ.inant  of  one's  later  organiza- 
tionally relevant  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  actions  (e.?., 

Becker  and  Strauss,  1?56;  Kughes,  195S;  Scbein,  1961;  1962; 
Roth,  1963;  Claser,  196^^;  Eerlew  and  Fall,  1966;  Prim,  1966; 
^.Hieeler,  1966;  :^anning,  1°70;  Vrco--  and  Deci,  1971;  Eecker, 
1972;  Lortie,  1975;  Pell  and  "ric^-- ,  1975;  Feldman,  1976;  Van 
!!aaner ,  1^16:    ^vcher  and  Stellir.':,  1977;  "ortimer  and  Pimm.ons, 
197S)  .   Although  I  ro  net  try  tc  suTim.arize  tbese  studies 


ir.  this  chapter  in  a:  y  '--.ci-e  tl'.o.n    a  cur?cry  '■/'-:;, 
ger^eral  ccr.clu._icr.  -terr..ir.g  -Urcr.   tliese  GtL..-"'i£:£  is  si"ply: 
"  first  ir.'pressicna  ari  lastir.g." 

There  ari.  ^  =  sentially  three  general   sources  o-*^  ar::iety 
associated  v;ith  individual  transitions.   First,  there  are 
cultural  anxieties  created  v/henever  a  person  is  separated 
^ro:?.   an  everydav  sccicl  situation  v;ith  vl' ich  he  or  she  has 
becor.s  int.inately  f  ar.iliar .   Second,  psyc.'"olocical  tensions 
are  prcr.ioted  with  a  nev  role  as  v/ell  as  the  perforr'ance 
an::ieties  a  person  ray  have  v;hen  taking  on  nev;  duties.   Third, 
and  perhaps  of  rest  ir.portonce  to  the  discussion,  here,:  socio- 
logical stress  recults  v/^en  a  person  feels  a  lack  of  identifi- 
caticn  with  the  activities  of  others  irr ediately  sOrrounding 
one.   See  Van  ^'aaren  (1977a)  for  a  n^.ore  --ry.tended  viev;  of 
these  factors  fror.i  the  perspective  of  the  individual  undergoing 
socialization . 

The  view  of  social  action  in  this  char^ter  i.?  based  r.rirarily 
upon  ileadian  social  psychology  and  is  expressed  r^ost  succinctly 
by  the  s^^irbolic  interactionists  such  as  Hlurer  (19G5),  Hughes  (1?71)  , 
and  Becker  (1971)  .   Social  and  personal  changes  with  this  frar>ework 
alv/ays  requires  the  aralytic  occasion  of  surprise  for  surprise 
prorpts ,  if  only  ter.porarily ,  a  kinf-"  c"^  disengagerent  frc^  the 
concerns  of  the  r.orr.ent  and  -akes  possible  the  apprehension  of 
those  concerns  not  "proviously  noticed.   Pecker's  (19f4)  classic 
essay  and  Strauss 's  (1959)  ponograph  provide  a  crisp  introduc- 
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tion  to  the  topic  of  personal  change  in  adult  life  as  handled 
by  the  symbolic  interactionists . 

6.  Only  a  brief  treatr^.ent  of  the  "socioteriporal"  properties  of 
situational  definitions  is  presented  in  the  text.   For  a 
considerably  rr.ore  extensive  treatment  of  this  the  content  sice 
of  socialization,  see  Van  Marnen,  1977a;  1979a,b.   The  view 
presented  here  (and  elsev/here)  owes  n.uch  to  the  work  of  Mead, 
1932. 

7.  Cognitive  anthropolgists ,  sociologists,  and  psychologists 
have  all  T.ade    imaginative  uses  of  the  notion  of  mental  m.aps. 
See,  for  example,  Tolman,  194  5;  Kelley,  195  5;  Gould  and  White, 
1974;  and  Cicourel,  1975. 

8 .  The  "normalization"  aspect  of  recruit  socialization  refers  to 
the  grasp  a  recruit  com.es  to  possess  of  the  everyday  standards 
and  typif ications  used  by  others  in  the  v;orkplace  to  guide 
their  actions.   For  exam.ple,  learning  what  constitutes  "real 
v;ork"  as  opposed  to  vrhat  is  considered  cosmetic  or  peripheral 
work  in  the  organization  as  well  as  the  labels  and  argot  used 
by  others  to  refer  to  people  and  objects  encountered  frequently 
in  the  course  of  a  workday  are  significant  dimensions  of  the 
"normalization"  process.   For  an  enlightening  empirical  and 
theoretical  approach  to  ^,n    individual's  development  of  a  situ- 
ational definition,  see,  "c  Fugh  (1968).   "any  c^   the  ideas 

that  inform  my  discussion  in  the  text  v/ere  gleaned  from.  Mc  Hugh's 
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careful  treatrsnt  cf  the  tonic. 

Tc  c-^re    to  I'.nov/  an  oraaniraticnsl  situctior  -.nc"  act  vit'rir  it 
ir-."^lies  that  f'e  person  has  c'evelonec  sf^"^-  cor"^cn:ren?ical 
beliefs,  principles,  and  un-^erstc  ncint^s  of  that  situation. 
In  the  shorthand"  notation  user  in  the  text,  a  "pe:^spective" 
is  c'evelocer'  -"^cr  interrretinc  the  exneriences  one  undercoes 
v/hen  participating  in  a  riven  sphere  of  t!^e  worh  vcrlc'. .   .As 
use-'^-  in  this  chapter,  a  "ners^^ective"  is  -erelv   a  hrcacler 
version  of  the  rr.ore  specific  anc"  focusec'  concept,  "situational 
c'ef initicn.  "   A  ciescripticn  c^  the  r.eaning  socioloQiste  attach 
to  the  tvHr.  tsrr.s  situational  definition  anc  n.-rspective  can 
be  founc"  in  ^^an  Maanen  {197^1:}.      fee   also  Zhihutani '  s  (1?''2) 
se'^inal  rer^arks  on  shared  p.eaning  systens. 

The  nua-ber  of  factors  influencing  the  ou:ccr.e  of  any  crcaniza- 
ticnal  socialization  process  uoon  a  speci:^ied  in'-^ividual  is 
no  ccubt  quite  large.   Aside  frorr.  the  factors  cirectly 
considered  in  this  '-hapter,  individual  responses  will  perhaps 
vary  by  :  type  of  organization  (C-laser   (ed.),  l^'fr':');  oarser 
stage  (Van  :iaanen,  l577b)  ;  career  anchor  (F^hein,  1975); 
occupational  tash  requirements  (Creer  (ed.),  1972)-  under- 
lying occupational  discipline  (Schein,  l'^77);  the  individual's 
invclver.ent  in  the  work  career  (Tailyn,  1977;:  ;  and  so  forth. 
All  cf  these  personal  anr]  contextual  factors  ceserve  intensive 
study  cf  course  but  tc  syster.atically  link  there  situational 
and  individual  factors  to  socialization  practices  requires  thar 
one  can  first  characterize  the  rore  pervasive   forr.s  cf  or':'ani- 
zaticnal  socialization  itself. 
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11 .  ?n early  and  rather  brief  staterent  on  the  strategies  of  organ- 
izational socialization  is  located  in  Van  "aanen  and  Schein 
{1976)  and  in  Van  Maanen  (1978b).   A  later  and  rr.ore  extensive 
treatment  is  given  in  Van  Maanen  and  Schein  (1979)  .   Much  of 
the  material  presented  in  this  section  has/jetR/  excerpted, 
edited,  culled,  and  otherT>;ise  drav^m.  froir^  this  previous  v;ork. 

12 .  Of  course  the  length  of  the  forr'val  process  is  an  irriportant 
moderating  factor  in  this  regard.   The  longer  the  forr^.al 
process,  the  more  culture  tl\at  is  usually  transmitted  to 'the 
recruit.   Thus,  the  greater  the  probability  that  a  recruit 
will  internalize  the  organizationally  desired  values,  motives, 
and  beliefs.   I  should  note  too  that  many  organizations  "farm 
out"  this  form^al  preparation  phase  to  various  educational 
institutions.   Professional  schools,  for  exam.ple,  often  handle 
much  of  the  formal  socialization  demands  of  some  types  of 
organizations . 

13 .  Since  these  sorts  of  deviations  are,  by  and  large,  expected 
in  m.any  organizations,  it  hardly  seem.s  reasonable  to  refer  to 
the  m.any  rule  breakers  as  "deviants,"  or,  in  terms  coined 
elsewhere,  "inef f icaciously  socialized"  (Van  "aanen,  1976). 
To  the  contrary,  these  exam.ples  illustrate  a  rather  im.portant 
principle:   Uhen  "deviations"  are  frequently  made  by  a  large 
percentage  of  organizational  members,  they  somehow  become 
transformed  into  normal  aspects  cf  tbe   system,  aspects  that 

the  recruit  is  scm.ehcv;  expected  by  others  en  the  scene  to  learn. 
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Thus,  whsn  irany  people  r'o  the  ^'rcnrj  thing  (ncnratively  speak- 
ing) ,  this  thing  becore?  right  (practicajly  srealcirg)  . 

1-.   The  re^^einschaf t  and  '"e'=  =  llschaf t  ccncepticr  of  ^irtorical 

processes  is  attributed  to  Tfl;  nies  (1955).   Unli}:e  "ar>- ,  Tftnnies 
sav;  chances  in  the  forr  of  eccncpic  production  as  a  result, 
not  a  cause,  of  the  ~ove  in  social  relations'^ips  described  in 
the  text  (althcurh  cther^/'ise  their  viev's  ar-  quite  si~ilar)  . 
TSnnies  ty^cloay  is  also  very  close  to  Turhheir's  (1933)  later 
notion  of  an  evolutionary-  trans-^orr-ation  ^ro^   the  'Vechanical 
solidarity"  of  redie"al  sccietv  to  the  "orraric  solidarity" 
of  present  day  society.   "ore  recently,  Percer's  (l^C''.)  ^''is- 
cussion  of  the  TT-.^aninr  c^   -.•or''  in  p^cr^r"    (traditional)  and 
secular  (''"odern)  societies  conveys  "Tar^/  of  the  ssr^.e  ■points. 
F"ven  Fies'^an's  (l'^!"^)  often  cuotec  distinction  het'-'^een  inner— 
an "^  c-f" er— d irect ed'  '~?n  hi?s  r^vich  thp  cp^o  ■^j?vor  ^'^^   TiJ^nries 
T^aster'*^'  1  tvi  r  ccrce^ts,   "ot-  r  ^ood  dis'^ursr' on  of  t'".ss?  con- 
cepts, see  Srlar.an,  I^'^'i. 

15.   The  vie'v  ta''en  here  is  srr^.pl^/  that  v^hile  one's  sense  of  self 
r.av  be  the  person's  post  c^'erished  individual  possession,  th.e 
origins  and  nai-.tenence  of  such  beliefs  d.rc  located  in  the 
social  circles  in  '--hich  one  r..oves .   This  viev?  is  presented  rest 
fcrceabd.y  by  Cc'ffir.an  (19  5^^)  ar^d  is  elaborated  ur>on  in  Van  :iaanen 
(1979L)  . 

1-9.   Th.e  decree  to  vrhich  such  divestiture  s'--sters  fulfill  the 
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iTianifest,  latent,  or  unintended  objectives  of  those  v;ho 
designed  the   systerr.  is  an  open  and  interesting  question  in 
its  cv.Ti  right  though  it  is  a  question  that  because  of  space 
liiT^itations  can  not  be  addressed  adequately  in  this  chapter. 
I  v;ill  suggest  however  that  it  seems  on  occasion  that  certain 
socialization  strategies  which  promote  peculiar  ends  develop 
vrithcut  the  conscious  intent  of  organizational  decision  r.akers. 
For  exair.ple,  the  notion  that  prisons  socialize  first  offenders 
into  a  life  of  crime  is  a  rather  popular  if  disturbing  one 
and  one  that  has  considerable  basis  in  fact.   lut  surely 
prisons  v;ere  not  designed  to  be  schools  of  crire;  yet  that  is 
their  result  (Light,  1979). 
17 .   Risk,  danger,  and  uncertainty  seer,  to  characterize  n^.any  of  the 
tasks  performed  by  members  of  organizations  noted  for  their 
ordeal-like  entry  procedures.   Salaman  (1974)  argues,  for 
instance,  that  something  akin  to  an  "organizational  embrace," 
binding  the  m.embership  to  one  another  through  a  corjTLon  sense  of 
purpose  and  identity,  grows  from  the  collective  performances 
€?f  a  potentially  dangerous  task  which  is  deem.ed  morally  signifi- 
cant.  An  example  of  just  such  a  process  is  given  in  'liller 
and  Van  Maanen  (1979)  when  examining  the  social  organization 
of  commericial  fishing. 
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